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The only way to describe adequately the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS is to put several copies into your hands; for it 
is so entirely different from all other magazines that one 
cannot form an idea of its timely interest and compre- 
hensive value without reading it. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as its name implies, gives 
in readable form the best that appears in the other great 
magazines all over the world, generally on the same date 
that they are published. With the recent extraordinary 
increase of worthy periodicals, these careful reviews, 
summaries, and quotations, giving the gist of periodical 
literature, are alone worth the subscription price. 


Aside from these departments, the editorial and con- 
tributed features of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS are them- 
selves equal in extent to a magazine. The editor’s 
‘* Progress of the World” is an invaluable chronicle of 
the happenings of the thirty days just past, with pictures 
on every page of the men and women who have made 
the history of the month. 


The brilliant character sketches, fully illustrated, of 
such notable personalities in every country and sphere 
of action as Pope Leo, the Czar of Russia, Mr. Gladstone, 
Thomas Edison,—whoever is for the month most spe- 
cially prominent,—are of absorbing interest. 


If anything really notable occurs in the economic, 
political, or literary world, the reader of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews will find it discussed immediately—not after 
waiting two months—by the writer best fitted to do so. 


Thousands of letters, prompted by an introduction to 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, often from celebrated, and 
always from discerning people, have been merely varia- 
tions on the themes, ‘‘the magazine is indispensable,” 
‘*the Review OF REVIEws is invaluable,” ‘‘no American 
citizen should be without it,” ‘“‘ it is a liberal education,” 
etc.. etc. 


Scores of Pictures in Kach Number. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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NEW AND .*. 
RECENT BOOKS. 


Movement. 


By E. J. MAREY, Member of the Institute 
and of the Academy of Medicine; Pro- 
fessor at the College of France; author 
of ‘‘ Animal Mechanism.” Translated 
by Eric Pritchard, M.A. With 200 
Illustrations. Vol. 73, International 
Scientific Series. r12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The present work describes the methods em- 
ployed in the extended development of photography 
of moving objects attained in the last few years, and 
shows the importance of such researches in mechan- 
ics and other departments of physics, the fine arts, 
physiology and zoblogy, and in regulating the walk- 
ing or marching of men and the gait of horses. 


The Songs and Music of Froebel’s 
Mother-Play. 


Prepared and arranged by Susan E. BLow. 
Fully Illustrated. Vol.32, International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This is the second and concluding volume of 
Miss Blow’s version of Froebel’s noted work which 
laid the foundation for that important branch of 
early education, the kindergarten. The first volume, 
“The Mottoes and Commentaries,” may be desig- 
nated as the Teachers or Mother's book, and ** The 
Songs and Music,” the present volume, as the Child- 
ren’s book. In the latter, many of the pictures have 
been enlarged in parts to bring out the details more 
distinctly. New translations are made of the songs, 
eliminating the crudities of poetic composition that 
have appeared in the literal imitations of Froebel, 
and new music is substituted where the original has 
been discarded. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of Winter 
Resorts, 
For Tourists and Invalids. New edition, 


December, 1895, revised to date. With 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 


Fares, etc. t2mo. Paper cover, 50 
cents. 
This standard 1 gives complete informa- 





tion as to winter sanitariums and places of resort in 
the United States, the West Indies, the Bermudas, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Mexico. 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity. 


A History. By Park Benjamin, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, Asso- 
ciate Member of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, etc. 
With 3 Portraits. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


“The object of this work is to show how the 
knowledge of electricity came into the world, and 
how it developed from the mere perception of an iso- 
lated effect—the attraction exerted by the magnet 
ey iron, or by amber upon dust—to the recognition 
of a great force pervading the whole physical uni- 
verse. The record is a history—new in its field—not 
of didactic experimenting, not involving technical 
discussions, and not exclusively addressed to the 
scientist. It seeks to make the men who did the work 
live again, to show not only what they did, but how 
they did it—how they came to do it—spurred on by 
their own genius, and in the course of an evolution 
which seems directed by an overmastering Power. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By GrEorGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of 
‘*Pawnee Hero Stories,” ‘‘ Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales,” etc. The first volume 
in the Story of the West Series, edited 
by RipLey HitcHcock. With 16 full- 
pagelllustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The object of this series is to preserve the pic- 
turesque and individual types of a life in the real 
West which is rapidly fading away, and to offer the 
romantic stories of the Indian, explorer, cowboy, 
miner, soldier, and other representative figures in a 

rmanent form. Mr. Grinnell’s intimate personal 
nowledge of his subject has enabled him to draw 
an admirably graphic picture of the actual Indian, 
whose home tite, religious observances, amusements, 
together with the various phases of his devotion to 
war and the chase, and, finally, the effects of en- 
croaching civilization, are delineated with a certainty 
and an absence of sentimentalism or hostile prejudice 
which impart a peculiar distinction to this eloquent 
story of a passing life. 


The Story of the Earth. 


By H. G. Sgerey, F.R.S. With 4o Illus- 
trations. Library of Useful Stories. 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

When a subject so peculiarly inviting is treated 
so lucidly and compactly as Mr. Seeley has done, the 
resulting volume becomes almost indispensable for 
readers with any interest whatever in the stories of 


popular science. This book is certain to prove one 
of the most successful in this excellent series. 


GP Send for a copy ( free) of the illustrated holi- 
day number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, contain- 
ing announcements of important new books, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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SEVENTH EDITION OF A NEW YORK NOVEL, 


THE HON. PETER STIRLING. 


By Paul Leicester Ford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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FRIEDRICH 


In the beautiful closing passage of 
his ‘“‘ Menschliches, Allzumenschliches,” 
Friedrich Nietzsche writes: ‘“ Whoso 
has attained even only in a degree to 
the freedom of reason cannot feel him- 
self other than as a wanderer on the 
earth—even if not as atraveller foward a 
final destination: forthereis none. But 
he wishes to observe and to have eyes for 
everything that is really going on in the 
world ; he may not therefore attach him- 
self too strongly to any one thing; there 
must be something wandering within 
himself which delights in change and all 
that is transitory. Such an one will in- 
deed be overtaken by evil nights when 
he is weary and finds the gate of the 
city closed which was to have given him 
shelter: and it is even possible that, as 
in the Orient, the desert stretches to the 
gate, that he hears the now near, now 
distant howl of wild beasts, that a fierce 
storm rises, that robbers take away his 
camels. Then the dreadful night falls 
like a second desert on the desert, and his 
heart grows weary of wandering. When 
the sun rises in the morning, like some 
deity of wrath, and the city is opened, he 
sees in the faces of those living there 
perhaps still more of desert, corruption, 
deception, insecurity than he saw before 
the gates—and the day is almost more 
terrible than the night. Such experiences 
may indeed sometimes fall to the lot of 
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the wanderer ; but then come, as a com- 
pensation, the delightful mornings of 
other regions and other days when he 
sees in the gray dawn the muses dancing 
by in the mists of the neighboring moun- 
tains, where later, when he is quietly 
holding his devotions beneath the trees 
in the even measure of the forenoon 
soul, all sorts of good and bright things 
are thrown to him from the tree-tops and 
the recesses of the foliage—the gifts of 
all those free spirits whose home is in 
the mountain, forest, and solitude, and 
who, like him, now joyfully, now pen- 
sively, are wanderers and philosophers. 
Born out of the mysteries of the morn- 
ing, they meditate on how the day be- 
tween the tenth and twelfth stroke may 
acquire a pure, luminous, transfigured, 
serene countenance: they are in search 
of the philosophy of the forenoon.” 

Now such a wanderer Friedrich Nietz- 
sche himself is—a daring “adventurer 
and circumnavigator of that inner world 
called ‘ man ’”’—and it is in this character 
that I should like to see him introduced 
to the English reading public. The 
above passage no doubt faithfully re- 
flects his own experiences, and by follow- 
ing him on his wanderings we may be 
enabled more fully to understand and 
appreciate them. Many, like the two 
kings in the “‘ Zarathustra,” that sublime 
and greatest of modern prose poems, 
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have been deterred from following him 
by fear. ‘“ For your enemies,” as one of 
the kings remarks when at length he 
meets Zarathustra, “for your enemies 
showed us your likeness in their mirror: 
there you appeared with the grimace of 
a devil and the grin of scorn on your 
lips: so that we were afraid of you.” 
Others again may have been intimidated 
by the extreme daring of this wanderer 
who has prefaced the fifth book of “ Die 
frdéhliche Wissenschaft,” with the menace 
of Turenne: ‘“ Carcasse, tu trembles > 
Tu tremblerais bien davantage, si tu 
savais ou je te méne.” But I trust we 
shall not incur the reproach of cow- 
ardice, but rather prove ourselves suffi- 
ciently enterprising to try and find 
out for ourselves whither he leads—even 
if his destination should turn out to be 
some peak in Darien opening upon 
perilous seas. At any rate, we will accom- 
pany him for a space, if only to desert 
him again, or haply—best result of all— 
the more obediently to follow ourselves 
thereafter. 

Born in 1844, in Récken, as the only 
son of a Luthern pastor, Nietzsche lost 
his father four years later and grew up 
with his sister (who has just published 
his biography) in the home of his mother 
and several aunts at Naumburg. After 
receiving a most excellent preparatory 
training, he entered first the University 
of Bonn, and later that of Leipzig, to pur- 
sue the study of classical philology 
under the celebrated Professor Ritschl. 
In 1869, before he had yet completed his 
studies, he was offered a professorship at 
the University of Basle—a rare distinc- 
tion. Nietzsche was exceptionally suc- 
cessful as ateacher. But at the end of 
ten years he was obliged to resign his 
professorship in consequence of ill 
health—not, however, before having 
given great promise in the meantime as 
a writer of remarkable insight and force, 
by the publication of ‘“‘Die Geburt der 
Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik” 
and the “ Unzeitgemisse Betrachtungen” 


(consisting of four parts : ‘ David Strauss : 
der Bekenner und Schriftsteller,” “ Vom 
Nutzen und Nachtheil der Historie fiir 
das Leben,” “Schopenhauer als Erzie- 
her,” and “Richard Wagner in Bay- 
reuth”). 

In the first of these “Inopportune 
Considerations” Nietzsche made a fierce 
onslaught on the German culture then in 
the ascendant which saw in the restora- 
tion of the German Empire the culmina- 
tion of human endeavor and which, 
while it rejected Christianity and ac- 
cepted the theory of evolution, refused 
to draw the logical conclusions of its 
position, lest it should disturb the even 
tenor of philistine society, for instance, 
by deriving “moral precepts from the 
bellum omnium contra omnes and from the 
privilege of the stronger.’ It was a cult- 
ure smitten with timidity and impotence. 
David Friedrich Strauss, in ‘“ Der alte 
und der neue Glaube,” had become the 
spokesman of this culture, and it was 
chiefly against him that Nietzsche 
leveled the shafts of his keen wit and 
tremendous indignation. In selecting 
for his opponent the foremost German 
freethinker of the time Nietzsche fol- 
lowed a maxim of Stendhal, who coun- 
sels men to make their entrance into 
society by means of a duel. “The effect 
of this essay has been of priceless value,” 
he wrote later. ‘There is a conspiracy 
of silence; I am treated with a gloomy 
caution in Germany: I have for years 
exercised the most absolute freedom in 
letters, for which no one’s hand is suf- 
ficiently unencumbered to-day, least of 
all in the ‘Empire.’ My paradise is ‘ be- 
neath the shadow of my sword.’”’ 

In the second part of the “ Inoppor- 
tune Considerations,” treating of the 
use and abuse of history, Nietzsche ex- 
amines the relations of life and history, 
and shows that while the latter should be 
made to serve life, the contrary is now the 
case, as if the teachers were guided by 
the maxim: “ Fiat veritas, pereat vita.” 
It is here, too, where he postulates and 
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elucidates the statement that the goal of 
mankind does not lie at its end, but in 
its greatest individuals. He himself 
claims in this essay to have for the first 
time demonstrated that the boasted 
“ historical sense” is a disease, the typical 
symptom of decay. 

While still a student at Leipzig, Nietz- 
sche made the acquaintance of Richard 
Wagner, which soon ripened into the 
closest friendship, but which came to an 
end when he saw the master abandon his 
old ideals and instead fall on his knees 
before the old idols of Christianity. This 
was a terrible experience in Nietzsche's 
life, and he probably had it in mind when 
he wrote in “ Jenseits von Gut und 
Bése” that there is hardly anything 
more keenly painful than the sight of an 
extraordinary man straying from his 
path and degenerating. When Nietz- 
sche wrote “ Wagner in Bayreuth,” the 
great composer was to him still a Sieg- 
friedian figure and the prophet of a new 
civilization. The “ Parsifal” had not 
yet appeared. To Wagner's apostasy 
German literature owes its most brilliant 
pasquil: “ The Case Wagner.” 

It was also during those Leipzig years 
that Nietzsche came upon the works of 
Schopenhauer, which made a profound 
impression on him. It was the atheism 
of the Frankfurt pessimist which chiefly 
attracted him, but he at once discerned 
in this philosopher also a rare type of 
man—a sovereign—one not subject to 
others—one who with proud disdain 
pushed aside the honors of the world 
and chose to live apart, if so he could re- 
main true to himself. However, as in 
the case of Wagner, Nietzsche had mis- 
conceived the teaching also of Schopen- 
hauer which, instead of being the ex- 
pression of growth and the love of life, is 
the expression of decay and the hostility 
to life. But the essay on “ Schopen- 
hauer the Teacher” loses none of its 
value and interest on this account, for 
the Schopenhauer there delineated is a 
spokesman and lover of life, with the 
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courage and the ability of being “un- 
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zeitgemiss,” of swimming against the 
popular currentin uncompromising cham- 
pionship of the new civilization. The 
essay is an eloquent and forcible sketch 
of the philosopher and represents, accord- 
ing to his own statement, Nietzsche's 
own innermost history and development, 
just as “ Wagner in Bayreuth” isa vision 
of his own future. In its closing chap- 
ter Nietzsche shows that the state is 
partial and favors only such truth as is 
of advantage to its own existence and 
continuance, while the philosopher pro- 
claims truth regardless of its conse- 
quences on the fortunes of the state; 
and thus demonstrates the intimate hos- 
tility between the philosopher and the 
state. But though Nietzsche abandoned 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer as 
fundamentally false, he never yielded to 
any one in his respect for its author, 
writing of him at the last : 


ArTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, 
Was er lehrte ist abgethan, 
Waser lebte wird bleiben stahn: 
Seht ihn nur an! 
Niemandem war er unterthan ! 


Nietzsche’s misunderstandings and 
disappointments regarding Wagner and 
Schopenhauer were little short of tragi- 
cal in their effect on him. He was in 
the position of the wanderer shut out 
from the city with only the desert and 
its terrors before him. He braved the 
perils and triumphed over them, if not 
without the deepest pain, and attained to 
an intellectual clairvoyance and freedom 
rarely found. But while he _ intel- 
lectually recovered his own place and 
stood more firmly than ever on his own 
ground, his physical health gave way, 
and amid great suffering he was more 
than once brought to death’s door. He 


refused to capitulate, however, and with 
each new convalescence he brought forth 
also a new book, each clearer, freer, 
stronger than the one preceding it, and 
each full of gratitude even for suffering 
itself as a source of inspiration and new 
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knowledge. Like Rousseau, his antipode 
in every other respect, Nietzsche “ wrung 
overwhelming eloquence from woe.” 
The works which he wrote in the years 
from 1876 to 1889 will easily rank among 
the first in any literature as an invaluable 
treasury of poetic imagination, acute and 
brilliant observations, reflections, psycho- 
logical analyses in all the fields of human 
interest and inquiry—religion, morality, 
science, literature, art, philosophy, so- 
ciety. This is true of ‘“ Menschliches, 
Allzumenschliches,” as of the “ Mor- 
genrothe,” of “Die friéhliche Wissen- 
schaft,” as of the “ Zarathustra,” of 
“Jenseits von Gut und Bise,” and “ Zur 


Genealogie der Moral,” as of the “ Git- © 


zen-Dammerung” and the “ Antichrist ” 
(the first volume of a work entitled “ Die 
Umwerthung aller Werthe”). 

It is impossible within the limits as- 
signed to this article to do more than 
enumerate Nietzsche’s works and treat of 
them in the most general way. And 
this, with the reader’s kind indulgence, I 
here propose to do. 

Whether it is an evil spirit or a good 
one which speaks to us from those beau- 
tiful pages of the Naumann edition of 
Nietzsche’s works may be an open ques- 
tion, to be answered by each according 
to his lights; but there can be no doubt 
that it is the freest spirit which has ever 
sought and secured expression. A 
genuine Don Juan of truth, Nietzsche 
revels in the unfenced fields of research. 
He puts a question mark after every 
“truth,” however sacred and hoary with 
age, and boldly reverses the prevailing 
moral judgments. But while he is ab- 
solutely sincere in his scepticism and 
thoroughly serious, his intelligence saves 
him from dogmatism and fanaticism. 
What he deprecates above all is the ossi- 
fication of the thinker. He does not 
hesitate to,answer the question whether 
we are bound to prove faithful to our 
errors even after we have become con- 
vinced of the harmfulness of such a 
course to our higher self, by declaring 





in ‘“Menschliches, Allzumenschliches,” 
that “there is no law, no obligation of 
the sort! we must become traitors, em- 
brace infidelity, and again and again 
abandon our ideals,” and exhorting us to 
pass “from opinion to opinion, through 
the change of parties, as noble traitors in 
all things which can be betrayed—and 
yet without a sense of guilt.” A philos- 
opher of this temper will of course not 
lightly invoke the agonies of past mar- 
tyrdoms, and we are prepared to appre- 
ciate the aphorism in “ Der Wanderer 
und sein Schatten,” to the effect that 
“We would not permit ourselves to be 
burned at the stake for our convictions: 
we are not so sure of them. But per- 
haps for the right to have convictions 
and to change them.” For uttering 
sentiments like these, Nietzsche has 
more than once been reproached with 
frivolity and a narrow cynicism, yet back 
of all his thought is the deepest sincerity. 
“Never suppress,” he writes in the 
“Morgenrithe,” “ never suppress or re- 
frain from recalling to yourself whatso 
may be urged against your thought. 
Promise it to yourself! This is part of 
the highest intellectual integrity. You 
must each day inaugurate also a cam- 
paign against yourself. A victory and a 
conquered fortress are no longer your 
concern, but that of truth—but also your 
defeat is no longer your concern!” 

In reviewing these passages and re- 
calling many others like them scattered 
all through Nietzsche's works, I cannot 
avoid thinking of Emerson. The 
thought of both of these thinkers is, in- 
deed, very closely related, with this dif- 
ference, that the German is more intense 
in the expression of it than the Ameri- 
can. He pursues his object more with 
“the singleness of aim of the brute” 
than was habitual with the gentle sage 
of Concord. But both are pronounced 
individualists, and both abjure the pre- 
tension of rearing creeds for others to 
accept and follow otherwise than as their 
own. Lest he should mislead any when 
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he had his own head and obeyed his 
whims, Emerson reminds the reader that 
he is only an experimenter. “Do not 
set the least value on what I do or the 
least discredit on what I do not,” he 
continues, “as if I pretended to settle 
anything as true or false. I unsettle all 
things. No facts are to me sacred; none 
are profane; I simply experiment, an 
endless seeker with no Past at my 
back.” And Nietzsche, in the admoni- 
tion of Zarathustra, “Do not speak to 
the people, but to comrades! Comrades 
who follow you because they follow 
themselves.” 

Continuing in his wake, we still find 
Nietzsche fomenting intellectual insur- 
rection and infidelity, but we also find 
him delivering the message of the essen- 
tial worth and joyfulness of human life. 
He was the born sworn enemy of pes- 
simism in all its forms: Buddhism, 
Christianity, Schopenhauerian philoso- 
phy, or Tolstojism. Battling with ill- 
health and the petty opposition of a 
decadent and poor-spirited generation, 
and living, moreover, in the “terrible 
isolation” which is the lot of “ every pro- 
gressive and soaring spirit,” Nietzsche's 
persistently friendly attitude toward life 
alone lifts him far above his contempo- 
raries, and vindicates his promise and 
prophecy of a new civilization. “No! 
Life has not disappointed me!” he 
writes in“ Die fréhliche Wissenschaft.” 
“From year to year I rather find it more 
real, more desirable, more mysterious— 
from that day when the great liberator 
came over me, the thought that life may 
be an experiment of the philosopher— 
and not a duty, not a punishment, not a 
delusion! And knowledge itself: what- 
ever else it may be to others, for instance, 
a bed of rest, or the way toa bed of rest, 
or an entertainment, or an idle pastime— 
to me it is a worJd of perils and victo- 
ties, with a dancing ground also for the 
heroic sentiments. ‘Lzfe as a means of 
knowledge ’—with this principle at heart, 
one can live, not only bravely, but live 
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and laugh even joyfully! And in gen- 
eral, who else could laugh and live well 
except he who could first prove his skill 
in war and victory?” The note here 
struck is the dominant note in all of 
Nietzsche’s works, and | am sure that a 
weary world cannot be too grateful for 
its bracing and inspiring quality. 

We look before and after, but no one 
ever excelled Nietzsche in the sweep of 
his survey of human society in its be- 
ginnings, growth, and present tendencies. 
What he has most at heart is the eleva- 
tion of the type man; he looks forward 
to the “ Uebermensch,” the overman, 
who shall be as superior to us as we are 
superior to the ape. Man is not an end 
in himself, but a bridge leading to the 
“Uebermensch ”; and Nietzsche’s chief 
concern is to discover and determine the 
conditions most favorable to the higher 
evolution of man. Thoreau introduces 
one of his essays by declaring: “I wish 
to speak a word for Nature, for absolute 
freedom and wildness, as contrasted with 
a freedom and culture merely civil—to 
regard man as an inhabitant, or a part 
and parcel of Nature rather than a mem- 
ber of society. I wish to make an ex- 
treme statement, if so I may make an 
emphatic one, for there are enough 
champions of civilization: the minister 
and the school committee, and every one 
of you will take care of that.” Such, 
plainly, was also the view of Nietzsche ; 
for in “ Jenseits von Gut und Bose,” 
“Zur Genealogie der Moral,” “ Gétzen- 
Daimmerung,” and the “ Antichrist” he 
makes the most extreme and emphatic 
statement in behalf of Nature and man 
as apart from society in modern litera- 
ture. With a view to the solution of the 
great problem before him—the deter- 
mination of the conditions most favor- 
able to the ‘higher evolution of man— 
Nietzsche devotes his closest attention to 
the subject of morality in all its forms 
and phases, and is in the course of his 
studies led to question the worth itself 
of the prevailing morality, with its in- 
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junctions of pity, unselfishness, and as- 
ceticism. Looking about, he sees mankind 
in a state of almost hopeless decadence. 
There is a dead level of mediocrity, and 
the levelling tendencies of Christianity, 
democracy, and socialism threaten still 
further to degrade mankind. But as 
Emerson observes, “‘ Nature abhors these 
complaisances which threaten to melt 
the world into a lump, and hastens to 
break up such maudlin agglutinations,” 
and it is here that Nietzsche raises his 
voice in protest, to timid souls in savage 
protest, against the morality of pity, 
unselfishness, and asceticism as radically 
inimical to the evolution of a higher 
type of man. On the other hand, he 
places his hopes in the egoistic conduct 
of men biologically representing the 
ascendant line of life. Goethe is quoted 
as having remarked, on the publication 
of Herder’s ‘“‘Ideen,” etc.: “If this sort 
of humanity shall prevail, then, I fear, 
the world will at last become a great 
hospital, and each the other’s humane 
nurse.” It is with similar feelings that 
Nietzsche views the boasted benevo- 
lence and emotional philanthrophy of 
Christianity and modern Socialism. 
His immediate concern is therefore 
not “the general welfare” or “the 
comfort and security of the herd”; his 
concern is the fate and fortune of the 
exceptional man, the great man, the 
leader, who is in danger of extinction 
through the monstrous assumptions of 
the state and society, and whose right to 
be a law unto himself, and to live “ jen- 
seits von Gut und Biase,” that is, inde- 


pendently of the moral judgments of the 
“herd,” he so vigorously and ably cham- 
pions. When Emerson observes, “We 
must have kings and we must have 
nobles,” he is in perfect agreement with 
Nietzsche, and the agreement continues 
when Emerson adds, “only let us have 
the real instead of the titular.” For we 
read in the “ Zarathustra ”: 

“There is no greater misfortune in all 
human history than when the mighty of 
the earth are not also the first of man- 
kind. Then everything becomes false, 
crooked, and monstrous, 

“ And if they are even the last of man- 
kind, and more beast than man: then 
the rabble rises and rises in price, and 
finally the rabble-virtue even declares: 
‘Behold, I alone am virtue.’” 

But enough. This is neither the time 
or the place to enter more fully into the 
ethical or, according to prevailing notions, 
anti-ethical teaching of Nietzsche. The 
reader who is sufficiently interested in 
the subject and who wishes to know 
more about it, is referred to the works of 
this great thinker which are now for 
the first time to be made accessible to 
English readers. But in closing I think 
I risk nothing in recording the opinion 
that the sociological contentions of com- 
ing centuries will largely turn round the 
issues raised by Nietzsche, and that when 
a tragic fate overthrew his reason, he 
left 

Behind 


A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. 


GEORGE SCHUMM. 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 


SIR WALTER BESANT has been chiefly 
occupied for a year in what promises to 
be a comprehensive encyclopedia of Lon- 
don. Perhaps one fourth of his work is 
done—certainly he does not expect to 
finish it before the close of 1898; but his 
whole heart is in it, and, like Jacob’s 


service, the years will seem like days be- 
cause he loves his present occupation. 

In 1598 there was published a “ Survey 
of London” by a painstaking investi- 
gator named Stow, who described the old 
town when it was hardlv larger than 
what is now technically known as the 
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City. In 1720 a new edition of this work 
was prepared by Strype, who enlarged 
its scope and revised the text,so as to 
make it an accurate exhibit of London 
as it was early in the eighteenth century. 
Thirty years afterward another edition 
was published, with additions and cor- 
rections, which brought the work up to 
date. From that time no attempt has 
been made to carry on the Survey of 
London. Meanwhile, it has become the 
largest city of the world, with a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000 in what is known as Lon- 
don of the County Council, and 6,500,- 
ooo in the London of the metropolitan 
police district. What Sir Walter Besant 
has undertaken to do is to take up the 
survey where Stow and Strype left it, 
and to complete it to the end of the cen- 
tury. It is a work of tremendous magni- 
tude, for London is now a system cf 
worlds, crossing orbits and revolving 
about one another. Only an indefatiga- 
ble worker, who loved the work for its 
own sake, would have attempted so vast 
and complex an undertaking. 

It is most interesting to hear Sir Wal- 
ter Besant explain his methods of inves- 
tigation and plan of operations. He 
begins by producing the three Surveys 
which have been previously published, 
and then illustrates by a series of large 
maps the growth of London since the 
days of Stow and Strype, his predeces- 
sors of the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Fascinating indeed is the study 
of these old pictorial charts to one who 
knows anything of London as it is to-day, 
so marvellous are the changes which 
have been wrought. London as it was 
in 1543 and 1600, with the single bridge 
leading to St. Saviour’s, and the hamlet 
across the Thames, and with the old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral looming up in the cen- 
tre, and with open fields and empty 
spaces leading to what was then the 
separate city of Westminster, was only 
an insignificant fraction of what is now 
an imperial metropolis. Another map, 
made eight years before the great fire, 
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shows the progress of a century, and en- 
ables one to determine the extent of that 
terrible catastrophe. Later charts pre- 
sent the London of the second and third 
Surveys, and the increased magnitude of 
Strype’s enterprise. Then Sir Walter 
Besant points significantly to an enor- 
mous map of London as it is adminis- 
tered by the County Council, and smiles 
grimly as he contemplates the vast pro- 
portions of the labor which he has under- 
taken. 

In addition to all the ancient and 
modern maps of London, he has in his 
working rooms a library of 700 volumes, 
relating exclusively to his subject. These 
are on shelves where he can readily con- 
sult them, and the completion of the 
Survey involves an exhaustive compari- 
son of authors of various periods anda 
comprehensive study of this tremendous 
mass of literature. During the last thirty 
years specialists have been at work in 
countless branches of the subject, and 
immense additions have been made to 
the stock of knowledge of this wonderful 
town. To illustrate this point, Sir Wal- 
ter took from the shelves at random 
several recent works of great learning 
and research, one of them Dr. Sharpe’s 
“Calendar ” of Wills of Notable Citizens 
of London from the earliest times. The 
new Survey will embody the results of a 
thoroughly digested study of the litera- 
ture of these specialists, who have been 
working in narrow and restricted fields 
of their own. 

Not only have books been written 
about London by the hundred during 
recent years, but discoveries are con- 
stantly making. Only a few years ago 
the crypt of the old White Friars Church 
was identified near Fleet Street. -When 
the religious orders were dissolved in 
1540, the structure was pulled down and 
the site was built up, and apparently 
there was not a vestige of the famous 
house; but in an old cellar a doorway 
was accidently discovered, and antiqua- 
rians have found no difficulty in identify 
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ing the crypt of the monastic church, 
Sir Walter told me another story which 
was even fresher and more interesting. 
He had accompanied Mr. Loftie, the 
archeologist, a few days before to the 
official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and had discovered the original 
walls of Cardinal Wolsey’s treasury. 
York House, near Westminster, was en- 
larged by the Cardinal. On one side of 
what is now Whitehall was the famous 
palace with the banqueting hall, and on 
the other was the Tilt Yard, where the 
Horse Guards and the Home Office now 
stand; and a little to the south was the 
Cardinal’s treasury. Portions of the 
walls of that treasury still form the 
foundations of Mr. Balfour’s official 
residence. 

The new Survey of London will open 
with an account of the prehistoric city 
and its first inhabitants. Then will fol- 
low sections on Roman, Saxon, and 
medizval London. The work has been 
completed to this point by Sir Walter 
Besant himself after a year’s unremitting 
labor. The historical survey will pro- 
ceed with Tudor, Stuart, and eighteenth- 
century London, and will be rounded out 
to the close of the present century. All 
these parts will be written by him, but 
the remainder of the work will be pre- 
pared by specialists and edited by him. 
When the history of the metropolis has 
been told, a minute account will be given 


AMONG THE 


Pror. W. I. BLAKE, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has accepted a professorship of 
geology and mining in the University of 
Arizona. 

Dr. C. A. STRONG, Associate Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chi- 
cago, has been elected Lecturer on Psy- 
chology in Columbia College. 

Dr. GEORGE DOCK, of the University 
of Michigan, has been appointed profes- 
sor of pathology and bacteriology at 


of the remains and vestiges of different 
periods as seen to-day anywhere within 
twenty miles of Charing Cross. For this 
purpose every street is visited, and every 
old house explored in the wards and in 
the suburbs. Sir Walter describes this 
process as “the perambulation of Lon- 
don,” and expects to obtain through his 
staff a great mass of information bearing 
upon the past of London as it is revealed 
to-day in old buildings, mansions, and 
walls. Successive portions of the work 
will be occupied with an exhaustive de- 
scription of the government of London, 
the Houses of Parliament, Imperial 
Buildings, the churches, schools, prisons, 
courts, markets, docks, parks, libra- 
ries, art galleries, theatres, and other 
institutions; society as it is known 
to-day, and memorials of worthy citi- 
zens. 

Sir Walter speaks of this great under- 
taking with enthusiasm as the chief work 
of his life. It will be an encyclopedia 
in a dozen royal quarto volumes, of 650 
pages each, with 1000 illustrations. Two 
volumes are now finished in manuscript, 
and by the end of another year the first 
series of four will be published. Witha 
staff of fifty contributors the entire un- 
dertaking will be completed in two sub- 
sequent years. It promises to be a 
monumental literary work worthy of the 
capital of the modern world.— The New 
York Tribune. 


COLLEGES. 


Jefferson Medical College in Philadel- 
phia. 


Mr. S. E. SPARLING has been ap- 
pointed Fellow in Public Administration 
in the University of Wisconsin, and will 
in the present year conduct the instruc- 
tion in that subject. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CAREY JONES 
announces in the Department of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Californig 
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a course on the origin, applications, and 
development of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Pror. F. S. LUTHER, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., who has held the 
chair of mathematics in that institution 
since 1883, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. 


Pror. E. OTIS KENDALL, since 1855 
Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has resigned his position of Flower 
Professor of Astronomy, but remains the 
nominal head of the Department of 
Mathematics, and Honorary Dean and 
Vice-Provost. 


THE Department of Psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University, which has 
been closed since Prof. Stanley Hall’s 
acceptance of the presidency of Clark 
University, is to be reopened. Dr. Her- 
bert Nichols, formerly of Harvard, has 
been appointed Lecturer in Psychology. 


Mr. RALPH C. H. CATTERALL has 
been appointed Tutor in History in the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Catterall re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. from both 
Bucknell University and Harvard; he 
was in 1892-93 Instructor at Bucknell, 
and in 1894 Reader in History at Chi- 
cago. 


PRESIDENT MARK W. HARRINGTON, 
of the University of Washington, writes 
that he proposes to establish a depart- 
ment of terrestrial physics and geography 
in the University, and will be indebted to 
authors and publishers who will send to 
the University publications relating to 
these subjects. 


THE American Economic Association 
at its recent session in Indianapolis 
elected Henry C. Adams of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, President, and Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia College ; 
E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and University of Chicago, and R. 
P. Falkner, University of Pennsylvania, 
Vice-Presidents. 
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Dr. CHARLES PALACHE has been ap- 
pointed Assistant in Mineralogy at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Palache received 
the degree of B.S. from the University 
of California in 1891, was Fellow in 
Mineralogy there in 1892-93 and Honor- 
ary Fellow in 1893-94, received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in 1894, and has spent the 
last year in advanced work at Gottingen. 


A BILL to establish a National Univer- 
sity at Washington has been introduced 
in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. It provides for its government a 
board of sixteen regents, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States at its head, and 
a University Council, embracing the 
board and twelve educators, representing 
institutions belonging to different states. 


THE Beta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
for the State of Maine has just been or- 
ganized at Colby University, the charter 
having been secured by Dr. H. S. Bur- 
rage of Portland, at the Saratoga meet- 
ing lastsummer. The charter members 
of the Colby society are ex-President 
Whitman, Dr. Pepper, Professors Rogers 
and Warren. President Butler is presi- 
dent of the Chapter. 


Four Americans were among the New 
Year appointments to the Legion of 
Honor, in celebration of the centenary of 
the French Institute. They are Profes- 
sor Simon Newcomb, the astronomer; 
Alexander Agassiz, the naturalist, and 
Professor Henry Augustus Rowland, the 
physicist, who were appointed officers of 
the Legion of Honor, and Adolph Hall, 
who was appointed a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 


Dr. JOHN S. BILLINGS, now Rector of 
the Department of Hygiene in the Penn- 
sylvania University, has been appointed 
librarian of the new consolidated li- 
braries in New York. Not only is Dr. 
Billings’s fame as a medical man world- 
wide, but he has done one of the most 
remarkable pieces of cataloguing ever 
known, in making the Index Medicus 
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and the Catalogue of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Library at Washington. More- 
over, Dr. Billings’s acquaintance with 
books and experience in collecting, his 
executive ability, and his knowledge of 
building, all render him peculiarly fitted 
for the position he is about to fill. 


The catalogue of Harvard University 
has just appeared. Several changes are 
announced in the Board of Administra- 
tive Officers. Professor Pierre takes the 
place of Professor Dunbar as Dean of the 
Faculty, and Professor Wright succeeds 
Professor Pierre as Dean of the Graduate 
School. Professor Langdell having re- 
signed his place as Dean of the Law 
School, Professor Ames has been ap- 
pointed to that position. Professor 
Thomas H. Chandler’s death has brought 
about the appointment of Professor E. 
H. Smith as Dean of the Dental School. 
Byron L. Hurlbut has been appointed 
recording secretary and Richard Cobb 
corresponding secretary of the Univer- 
sity. The new position of curator of the 
Art Museum is filled by Professor C. H. 
Moore. Professor Taussig takes the 
place of Professor Dunbar as Chairman 
of the Department of Political Economy. 
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Professor Wolff is Chairman of the new 
Department of Mineralogy and Petrog- 
raphy. Thirty-six instructors have re- 
tired and forty-two new ones have been 
appointed. 


An American School of Classical 
Studies has been started in Rome with 
Professor Gardner Hale as its first Direc- 
tor (for 1895-6), and Professor Frothing- 
ham as Associate Director. The object 
of the school “is to promote the study 
of such subjects as (1) Latin Literature, 
as bearing upon customs and institu- 
tions ; (2) inscriptions in Latin and in the 
Italic dialects; (3) Latin paleography ; 
(4) the topography and antiquities of 
Rome itself; and (5) the archzlogy of 
ancient Italy (Italic, Etruscan, Roman), 
and of the Early Christian, Medizval, and 
Renaissance periods. It will furnish 
regular instruction and guidance in sev- 
eral or all of these fields, will encourage 
original research and exploration, and 
will co-operate with the Archzological 
Institute of America, with which it is 
affiliated.” Professor Warren is to be 
the director in its second year (1896-7), 
and provision has been made for carrying 
on the school through a third year. 





Notes and Announcements 


Ginn & Co. announce Jnductive Logic, 
by William G. Ballantine, President of 
Oberlin College. 


THE F. A. Stokes Co. will publish 
shortly Mrs. Andrew Dean’s new story, 
A Woman with a Future. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have in 
press The Near East, by Henry Norman, 
and One Hundred Games for social amuse- 
ment. 


THE Harvard Memorial Society has 
prepared an interesting series of lectures 
on topics connected with the history of 
the University. 


Mrs. G. i: ROMANES’ memoir of her 
husband will soon be published. It will 


consist chiefly of letters, including a large 
number from Darwin. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has just com- 
pleted a new book to be entitled Zhe 
Social Law of Service. 


THE edition of the works of Bishop 
Butler, upon which Mr. Gladstone has for 
some time been engaged, will be pub- 
lished during the spring by the Clarendon 
Press. 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S new poem, 
England's Darling,to be published by 
Macmillan ,& Co. early in January, is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Princess 
of Wales. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD CHANNING, of 
Harvard University, will publish as the 
next volume in the “ Cambridge Histori- 
cal Series,” The United States of America, 
1765-1865. 


A History of the Postal Packet Service 
during the Peach War, from 1793 to 1815, 
written by Mr. Arthur H. Norman, 
mainly from official records, is announced 
by Macmillan & Co. 


AMONG the new publications of J. B. 
Lippincott Co. are The Hill Caves o 
Yucatan, by Henry C. Mercer; and 7he 
Wonders of Modern Mechanism, a popu- 
lar work on recent inventions. 


A REVISED edition of the excellent 
« Little Nature Studies for Little People,” 
selected from the writings of John Bur- 
roughs and edited by Mary E. Burt, has 
just been published by Ginn & Co. 


Henry S. JAcosy, Associate Professor 
of Civil Engineering in Cornell Univer- 
sity, has just published a text-book on 
Plain Lettering, giving a detailed treat- 
ment of the plain letters suitable for engi- 
neering and architectural drawings. 


CoPELAND & Day have just published 
the Arabella and Araminta Stories, a 
delightful book for children, by Gertrude 
Smith; Lovers’ Saint Ruth's, the first 
work in prose by Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney ; and a volume of poems by Alice 
Meynell. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce a work 
on Social Interpretations of the Principles 
of Mental Development, by J. Mark Bald- 
win, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of 
Psychology in Princeton University, and 
author of Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race. 


G. P. PuTNam’s SONS have now in 
press a work by Professor Charles M. 
Andrews of Bryn Mawr College. The two 
volumes in which Professor Andrew’s 
work will be completed, will present a 
study of The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe from 1815 down to 1880. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co. add to their 
“Library of Economics and Politics” 
Proportional Representation, by Professor 
John R.Commons of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and The Internal Revenue System o 
the United States, by Dr. Frederic 
Howe of Cleveland, Ohio. 


AN exceedingly interesting book just 
published by Roberts Bros. consists of 
the “ Family Letters” of Dante Gabriel 
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Rossetti, supplemented by a memoir by 
William Michael Rossetti. The work con- 
tains ten plates of portraits by Rossetti of 
himself and the members of his family. 


GENERAL CHARLES HAMLIN and his 
son, Mr. Charles E. Hamlin, are collect- 
ing data and arranging the extensive 
mass of valuable matter already in Gen- 
eral Hamlin’s possession for an extended 
er of the late ex-Vice-President 
Hannibal Hamlin, which will be written 
by them. 


’ MACMILLAN & Co. will publish shortly 
The Principles of the Transformer, by 
Frederick Bedell Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Cornell University, 
a work of special interest to electricians 
and to all whose attention is directed to 
the new discoveries in the world of 
science. 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons’ new books in- 
clude Renatssance Fancies and Studies, 
by Vernon Lee; a popular and cheaper 
edition of Paine’s Rights of Man; Joan of 
Arc, by Mrs. Oliphant, in the “ Heroes of 
the Nations” series, and The Crime of 
the Century, by R. Ottolengui, in the 
‘* Hudson fineaey. : 


A TRANSLATION of the TZext-book of 
General Pathology and Pathological An- 
atomy, by Professor Richard Thoma, of 
Dorpat, has been made by Dr. Alexander 
Bruce, Pathologist to the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, at Edinburgh. The 
work will be published in two volumes, 
with 426 illustrations. 


THE Clarendon Press are about to 
issue a collection of the traditional hymns 
of the ancient Gaelic Church in Scotland, 
by Mr. Alexander Carmichael, of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Carmichael, who is in the 
Excise, is a very learned Celt, with an 
extensive acquaintance with the old cus- 
toms of the Western Isles. 


AMONG the January publications of the 
Charles Scribner's Sons are a new vol- 
ume of the correspondence of Dean 
Stanley, uniform with the two volumes 
of his Life; Froude’s Council of Trent, 
and a new volume of the Morse Lectures, 
The Whence and the Whither of Man, by 
Professor John M. Tyler of Amherst. 


THE two concluding volumes of Mr. 
Aitken’s edition of Defoe’s “ Romances 
and Narratives,” published by Macmillan 
& Co., include the rare and valuable Due 
Preparations for the Plague, and a num- 
ber of pamphlets relating to Capt. Avery, 
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Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and other 
pirates and robbers, now reprinted for 
the first time. 


A SINGULARLY interesting work is an- 
nounced by the Cambridge University 
Press. It is an elaborate study of con- 
vent life and saint worship, covering the 
period from the beginning of Latin Mon- 
asticism to the years just ~~ o the 
Reformation. The work is_ called 
Woman under Monasticism, \ts author 
is Lina Eckenstein. 


THE many friends of the late Eugene 
Field will be glad to learn of the new and 
uniform edition of his complete works, 
announced by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It will be in ten volumes, each with a 
photogravure frontispiece. Besides the 
regular edition there will be a special 
numbered edition of a hundred sets, 
printed on Japan paper. 


W. H. MALLOCK, whose Ladour and 
the Popular Welfare aroused so much 
interest, has.written a new volume of 
essays, in which he discusses such topics 
as the distribution of wealth (controvert- 
ing the principles laid down by Karl 
Marx), the minimum of humane living, 
wages, the products of work, and the 
census and the people. 


ROBERTS BROS. announce a transla- 
tion, newly revised, from the twenty- 
third and final edition of Renan’s Life 
of Jesus; a new volume, Zhe Entaii, in 
their edition of the works of John Galt; 
and Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign, 
by Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., forming the third volume in the 
“Pall Mall Magazine Library.” 


THE Johns Hopkins University Press 
has issued the Henry Newell Martin 
memorial volume, containing the physio- 
logical papers of Professor Martin. The 
work was published by subscription 
under the supervision of a committee 
consisting of President Gilman and Pro- 
fessors William K. Brooks, William H. 
Howell, and William H. Welch. 


Ginn & Co. announce in _ their 
“ Athenzeum Press Series” a volume of 
selections from the poems of Keats, by 
Professor Arlo Bates, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The 
volume is meant to contain whatever of 
the work of Keats is of real worth, both 
of the poems published during his life- 
time and those printed posthumously. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish in the 
spring The oe and Other Poems, by 

llen Burroughs, a name well known to 
poetry-loving readers of the Century, 
Scribner's, and other magazines. Ellen 
Burroughs, it appears, is the mom de 
plume of Miss Sophie Jewett, an in- 
structor in English Literature at Welles- 
ley College. Critics have recognized in 
her scattered songs a rare sensitiveness 
and artistic grace, and this her first 
volume is awaited with much interest. 


CANON AINGER has undertaken to 
prepare an annotated edition of Hood’s 
ms, on the same lines as _ his well- 
known selections from Lamb. The work 
will form two volumes of the “ Eversley 
Series,” the first containing all the seri- 
ous, and the second a selection from the 
humorous poems. The poems will be 
prefaced by a biographical and critical 
introduction, and the serious poems will, 
for the first time, be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 


AN exceedingly interesting historical 
novel entitled 7wo Queens, is announced, 
It is a translation from the German of 
Baron Simolin, the son of the famous 
Count Simolin who rendered such signal 
services to — Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark and Queen Marie Antoinette, 
and who came into possession of several 
private letters and diaries entrusted by 
that ill-fated queen to Count Fersen. 
The book has been translated under the 
advice of Professor Max Miiller, who 
contributes a preface. 


MR. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER has 
written a most interesting account of his 
exploring expedition to northeastern 
Africa, which Macmillan & Co. will pub- 
lish in the early Spring. Mr. Chanler 
and his companion, Lieutenant von 
Hdhnel, were the first white men to 
penetrate into many of the regions here 
described, and the account of their ad- 
ventures and perils, their achievements, 
and their misfortunes, is full of vivid 
interest. The book is illustrated by 
amateur photographs of the people and 
places described in the text. 


THE remaining manuscripts of Char- 
lotte Bronté in the possession of her 
husband and others have now been pur- 
chased for publication. They are far 
more numerous and important than it 
had been imagined, and will makea sub- 
stantial and valuable addition to the 
body of her work, alike in prose and 
poetry, a very large number of hitherto 
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unknown letters having also been recov- 
ered. A biographical volume will be 
published entirely made up of fresh mat- 
ter, and repeating nothing that has 
already appeared in Mrs. Gaskell’s biog- 
raphy. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR S. HATHAWAY, of 
the Rose Polytechnic Institute, has writ- 
ten a Primer of Quaternions, which Mac- 
millan & Co. will publish very shortly. 
The theory of quaternions is developed 
directly from its fundamental ideas, with- 
out dependence upon principles not 
found in elementary algebra and geom- 
etry. It contains numerous diagrams 
and examples, and should prove a valu- 
able text-book for technical schools on 
account of the physical ideas that it de- 
velops. The book is also prepared with 
a view of taking the place of the usual 
instruction in solid analytical geometry 
in such schools. 


The January-February number of 7he 
Physical Review contains articles on the 
Photometry of Differently Colored Lights 
and the“ Flicker” Photometer, by Frank 
P. Whitman; The Chemical Potential of 
the Metals, by Wilder D. Bancroft, and 
The Freezing-Points of Dilute Aqueous 
Solutions, by E. H. Loomis. Among the 
minor contributions are (1) Some Ques- 
tions in Regard to the Author's Method 
of Measuring Freezing-Points of Dilute 
Solutions, by E. H. Loomis; (2) A Com- 
parison of Two Concave Rowland Grat- 
ings, by Alice H. Bruére; (3) A New 
Apparatus for the Study of Color Phe- 
nomena, by Ernest R. von Nardroff, and 
(4) A New Form of Water Battery, by 
L. W. Austin and C. H. Thwing. 


THE Philomathean Society of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will shortly pub- 
lish a translation of the De Mysterizs of 
Andocides, the Attic orator. The work 
will include a preface by Dr. William A. 
Lamberton, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and an in- 
troductory essay by a member of the 
translation committee. The De Mys- 
tertis, which treats of religious crimes 
committed in Athens before the de- 
parture of the Sicilian expedition, is of 
interest to scholars, not only by reason of 
the important political events connected 
with it, but also from the light which it 
sheds on the rites of Greek religious 
worship, and on the hold that super- 
stition had upon the Athenian masses. 


SOME interesting journals and memoirs 
are published in London. One of these 
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is the Journal of Joachim Hane, a 
German officer in the English service, 
who was sent by Crameat on a secret 
mission to France in 1653. Hane’s MS. is 
in one of the college libraries at Oxford. 
Another volume contains a transla- 
tion of the memoirs of Bertrand Barére, 
that notorious member of the Committee 
of Public Safety who was called by Ma- 
caulay the greatest liar, debauchee, cow- 
ard, and brute that ever lived. The 
memoirs are said to show that Macaulay 
was wrong. Another book of memoirs 
is a translation from the only survivin 

copy of the privately-printed volume o 
General Lejeune. is reminiscences 
cover the period 1780-1814. 


AN interesting little book has just been 
published called German Songs of To- 
Day, and edited, with an introduction and 
literary notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph. D., 
Lecturer on the German ane and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
It is intended to provide American stu- 
dents of German literature with a repre- 
sentative selection from the lyrics of the 
New Empire. In preparing it an effort 
has been made to bring together char- 
acteristic illustrations of the various in- 
tellectual movements that have made 
themselves felt in German lyric poetry 
during the last twenty-five years. It is 
hoped that in this way the volume may 
give a picture in miniature of the intellec- 
tual life of modern Germany, and of the 
kind of influence exerted by such leading 
spirits as Jordan and Nietzsche. A few 
bibliographical and biographical facts 
have been put together in the Notes. 


A SERIES of handbooks in classical 
archeology and antiquities is announced 
as in preparation. Each volume will deal 
with some special department of ancient 
life or art in a manner suited to both the 
general reader and the specialist, and will ; 
contain a concise bibliography, together i 
with complete indexes of Greek and Latin 
words and quotations, and of subjects. 
The volumes will be fully illustrated and 
will each be the work of a thorough] 
competent author. Thus the first vol- 
ume, Greek Sculpture, will be by Ernest 
A. Gardner of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and succeeding volumes 
by such authors as Louis Dyer of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, and Cornell Univer- 
sity, W. Warde Fowler of Oxford, Thomas 
D. Seymour of Yale, — Williams 
White of Harvard, Rodolfo Lanciani of 
the University of Rome, Martin L. 
D’Ooge and Francis W. Kelsey of Michi- 
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gan, Allan Marquand and A. S, Froth- 
ingham, Jr., of Princeton, and A. H. J. 
Greenidge of Hertford College, Oxford: 


D. APPLETON & Co.’s announcements 
include the following books: 7he Ex- 
loits of Brigadier Gerard, by A. Conan 

oyle, illustrated; Stone-pastures, by 
Eleanor Stuart; Greenland Icefields, and 
Life in the North Atlantic, by Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright, illustrated; Wzth the 
Fathers: Studies in American History, 
by Prof. J. B. McMaster; Old Faiths and 
New Facts, by William W. Kinsley, 
author of “ Views on Vexed Questions " ; 
California of the South, a rewrit- 
ten and revised, by Dr. Walter Lindley; 
Studies of Childhood, by Prof. James Sully; 
Criminal Sociology, a new volume in 
the Ccteainnlany Series, by Prof. E. Ferri ; 
The Story of the Solar System, a new 
volume in the Library of Useful Stories, 
by George F. Chambers; Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt, by Arthur Morrison ; 
Successors to the Title, by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford; The Lost Stradivarius, by J. 
Meade Falkner; 7he Wrong Man, by 
Dorothea Gerard ; and 7he Sun, by Prof. 
C. A. Young, largely rewritten by the 
author. 


AN elaborate Dictionary of Philosophy 
and Psychology will be issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor J. Mark Baldwin of 
Princeton University. The work is to be 
strictly a dictionary, and its two general 
features will be (1) concise definitions of 
all the terms in use in the whole range 
of philosophical study (philosophy, met- 
aphysics, psychology, ethics, and logic) ; 
and (2) such historical matter under 
each term as may be necessary to justify 
the definition given and to show that 
the usage suggested is the outcome of 
the progress of philosophy. The dic- 
tionary will be compiled from the contri- 
butions of the leading men in the several 
departments, not only in England and 
America, but also in Germany and 
France, for the sake of showing the for- 
eign usage. Such a work will serve both 
teacher and student in the most essential 
way, by removing what is by common 
consent the greatest hindrance to the 
study of philosophy, the varying and 
conflicting usages of terms which now 
prevail. 


Art and Humanity in Homer, by Prof. 
William Cranston Lawton, is a little 
book which undertakes to combine in- 
terpretation and zsthetic criticism with 
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poetical citations quite copious enough 
to make each chapter complete and in- 
telligible in itself. It is free from cum- 
bersome references and notes, and is, in 
fact, a book to be read. It is, however, 
also adapted to lead the reader to a more 
thorough study of the Iliad and Odyssey 
themselves. Keaders of Zhe Aflantic 
will recall several of these papers in an 
earlier form. The large number who 
have heard the series of studies more 
recently as “Extension” lectures will 
also welcome them in this carefully-re- 
vised and final shape. After an ex- 
tended preface, discussing, among other 
matters, the ideals of the translator, there 
follow seven chapters, on (I.) The Iliad 
as a Work of Art; (II.) Womanhood in 
the Iliad; (III.) Closing Scenes of the 
Iliad; (IV.) The Plot of the Odyssey; 
(V.) The Homeric Underworld; (V1) 
Odysseus and Nansicaa; and (VII.) 
Accretions to the Troy-myth, after 
Homer. 


THE next volumes in the “Modern 
Reader's Bible” will be Ecclestastes and 
Wisdom of Solomon, to be published in 
February; 7he Book of Job, in March; 
Deuteronomy, in April; and Biblical 
Idylis, in May. The purpose of this 
series, which is edited by Professor 
Richard G, Moulton, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, has regard to the Bible as part of 
the world’s literature, without reference 
to questions of religious or historic criti- 
cism. It is based on the belief that the 
natural interest of sacred literature is 
considerably impaired by the form in 
which the Bible is usually read. The 
division into chapters and verses was 
made at a time when the literary signifi- 
cance of Scripture was not much con- 
sidered. Moreover, the proper arrange- 
ment of the printed page, which to a 
modern reader has by familiarity become 
essential, and which is adopted as a 
matter of course in a modern edition of 
a Greek or Roman classic, has never 
been applied to our Bibles. Such ar- 
rangement includes the distinction be- 
tween prose and verse ; in verse passages 
the indication to the eye of different 
metrical forms; the insertion of the 
names of speakers in dialogue; the as- 
signment of titles to such compositions 
as discourses and essays. It may be 
added that the inclusion of many diverse 
kinds of literature in a single volume is 
unfavorable to the due appreciation of 
each. 


MACMILLAN & Co, announce An Out- 
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dine of Psychology, by Edward Bradford 
Titchener, A. h.D., Sage Professor 
of re at the Cornell University, 
€o-editor of Mind and of the American 
Journal of Psychology. The aim of this 
volume is to present in brief outline the 
methods and most important results of 
experimental psychology. It will cover 
the whole field of normal mental expe- 
rience, referring to the phenomena of 
psychogenesis and mental pathology only 
in so far as they serve to illustrate the 
workings of the normal consciousness. 
As a simple but comprehensive state- 
ment of the facts and laws of modern 
psychology, it will attempt to do for 
junior students in universities and col- 
leges, and for advanced classes in normal 
schools, high schools, and academies, 
what is done by Wundt’s less systematic 
work—Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology—for the general educated 
public. It will stand in direct relation 
to the more advanced treatises of the 
German experimental school, Kuelpe's 
Outlines of Psychology and Wundt’s 
Grundzuege der physiologischen Psy- 
chologie; and as preparatory to these 
standard psychologies will supply a need 
which has long been felt by teachers and 
students of the science. The plan of the 
volume is analytic. It will set out from 
the consideration of the simplest factors 
in adult mental experience, and en- 
deavor gradually to build up the actual 
mind from the laws of these simple fac- 
tors and their groupings. Allextraneous 
subjects—physiology, logic, pedagogy, 
etc.—will be rigidly excluded from the 
work. The book will be illustrated by 
diagrams, wherever these are judged to 
render essential service towards the un- 
derstanding of the text, or promise to 
aid the reader to memorize rules or 
definitions. The plan of this work has 
occupied the author, with intermissions, 
» since 1890, and in its completed form it 
will embody the results of four years of 
psychological teaching, advanced and 
elementary. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce Am Ethi- 
cal Movement by W. L. Sheldon, who 
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has been for ten years Lecturer of 
the Ethical Society of St. Louis—ore of 
the societies that has grown out of the 
Ethical Movement inaugurated twenty 
years ago in New York City by Dr. Felix 
Adler. The lectures have a peculiar 
significance as showing the attitude of 
mind of one who has made of ethics a 
religion, and who believes in the work of 
these new societies as the devout Catho- 
lic believes in the Roman Catholic 
Church. They indicate how far ethics 
can take the place of theology as an in- 
spiring force to a certain class of minds, 
and they illustrate the transition from 
an accepted orthodox faith to this ethical 
idealism, showing to what extent such a 
change may or may not alter or influence 
one’s general religious beliefs, and also 
pointing out the degree in which this 
standpoint may modify one’s views about 
social or political institutions. Among 
some of the latter subjects treated are: 
“On what Basis can Ethics Justify Pri- 
vate Property?”; “Social Ideals and 
What they Signify to the Ethical Ideal- 
ist”; “The Family—Can Ethics Alter 
it or Improve on it?”; “ Marriage in 
the Light of the New Idealism.” Amon 

the topics dealing with the first class o 

subjects are: “How People of Many 
Minds can Use the Word ‘God’”; “ Dut 

to One who Makes a Religion of it”; 
“The Ethical Christ”; “ What Religion 
can Mean to the Ethical Idealist”; “ The 
Attitude we should Take to the Religious 
Beliefs of Others.” At the beginning of 
the volume is a short sketch describing 
the rise of the new Ethical Societies and 
their development throughout America 
and Europe. The author gives his per- 
sonal interpretation of what this new 
Ethical Movement signifies as a tendency 
both in practical life and in the world of 
religious thought. It is an individual 
statement throughout, with no effort to 
speak or judge for others. The book 
will be of value not only to the student 
and the religious teacher, but also to 
those that may be groping helplessly 
about, unable to adopt an orthodox 
faith and yet longing for something to 
believe in or to work for. 
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The Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
of Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, Member of the Roman Academy 
of Letters. With Portraits. 


The long-expected Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning has just been published, appearing in 
England and in this country at the same time. 
That its appearance is a literary event of im- 
portance it is scarcely necessary to say. For 
not only is it an authorized work, prepared 
at the request of the Archbishop himself, by 
a distinguished member of the Roman Acad- 
emy of Letters, but it has much of the char- 
acter of an autobiography. 

**In the years 1886-90,” says the author in 
the preface, ‘‘Cardinal Manning gave me 
constant opportunities of learning from his 
own lips the story of his life from its earliest 
beginnings to its close. In the first instance, 
it was his desire and hope that the volume 
treating of his Anglican life should be pub- 
lished during his lifetime. To write fully 
and faithfully during his lifetime a story so 
complicated, so full of personal incidents and 
self-revelations, presented, as I soon discov- 
ered, insurmountable obstacles. Besides, 
there was the primary objection that to 
divide the Zife into two parts must needs 
break the unity and continuity of the work. 
Indeed, on one occasion, I remember Cardi- 
nal Manning saying that ‘to write my life, 
while I am still alive, is like putting me into 
my coffin before I am dead.’ 

**In the prime of his life, in the fulness of 
his fame as Archbishop of Westminster and 
a Father of the Vatican Council, Archbishop 
Manning resolved that what he had done in 
his Anglican days—the days before the 
* flood,” as he called them—when he was 
still in the ‘‘ twilight,” should be buried and 
forgotten. ‘‘ Let the dead bury the dead!” 
But as life began to wane his heart reverted 
with a strange yearning tothe days of old— 
to the memories of the past. The closed 
book of his Anglican life was opened ; its 
pages were perused with a fresh and youth- 
ful delight ; the dust of the dead years, liter- 
ally as well as metaphorically, after the lapse 
of half a lifetime, was swept aside. In plac- 
ing in my hands his earliest diary, written in 
his Lavington days, Cardinal Manning said: 
‘The eye of no man hath seen this little 
book. It has never passed out of my keep- 
ing.’ This diary, in which were recorded his 
inmost thoughts, his sorrows of heart, his 
confessions, his trials and temptations, had 
evidently never been opened by Cardinal 
Manning since the day he left Lavington for- 
ever ; for the dust of time and faded flowers 
and book-markers that had lost their once 





brilliant colors, mementoes of the past, lay 
between its pages. Before, however, the in- 
timate record of his early life was finally 
given to me for the purposes of the biography, 
Cardinal Manning carefully and wisely re- 
moved from its pages every record or reflec- 
tion or statement which he did not consider 
fit or expedient to be laid before the public 
eye. It was not for me to amend or blur his 
handiwork, On the contrary, it was my 
duty and my delight to let the chief actor in 
this complex drama tell the tale of his own 
life, and as far as may be in his own words.” 

To such material as this the author has 
been able to add much from another source, 
sufficient in itself to fix public attention upon 
a far less interesting and important subject. 
From the beginning of the preparation of the 
work Mr. Gladstone has shown the warmest 
interest, and has given the author all the aid 
in his power. When first approached upon 
the subject he said: ‘‘ You are only just not 
too late with Manning's biography. No one 
was so intimate with him as I was in his 
Anglican days. We were in close and con- 
stant communication. I remember well in- 
cidents and conversations which show what 
a high opinion was entertained of Manning 
by men whose judgment is worth recording. 
I have not committed those opinions to writ- 
ing; I have never spoken of what was said 
about him to me by men of great eminence, 
even to Manning himself. Had you not come 
to-day the incidents I am about to relate 
would never have been told, for they would 
have been in a few years buried with me.” 

Mr. Gladstone then related many interest- 
ing incidents, which are recorded in the pages 
of the following volumes. On mentioning 
to Cardinal Manning the facts related by Mr. 
Gladstone, what gave the Cardinal supreme 
satisfaction was the opinion entertained by 
Sir James Fitzstephens, the historian: “‘Man- 
ning is the wisest man I ever knew.” What 
gave almost equal satisfaction was what 
Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter said to Mr. Glad- 
stone: ‘‘ No power on earth can keep Man- 
ning from the Bench of Bishops.” The 
opinions also entertained of Manning by 
other men, for instance by Sir James Gra- 
ham. Mr. Gladstone told me I might publish 
on his authority, for he could vouch not only 
for the accuracy of their statements, but of 
their very words. On congratulating him 
on his splendid memory, Mr. Gladstone re- 
plied, as I think I have recorded in its 
proper place: ‘‘No; my memory is patch- 
work memory. I remember the things which 
I ought to forget, and forget the things 
which I ought to remember.” 
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This conversation took place before the 
death of Cardinal Manning, at a time when 
the old close friendship between the greatest 
churchman and the greatest statesman in 
England seemed still darkly overcast. Yet 
then and afterward—up, indeed, to the com- 
pletion of the work—Mr. Gladstone gave 
much time and thought to Cardinal Manning’s 
biography, even when weighed down by 
cares of state as Prime Minister. Less than 
a year ago he assured the author that he had 
related without reserve every fact, every in- 
cident, every opinion of which he had per- 
sonal knowledge relating, early or late in life, 
to Manning’s career and character. ‘‘I have 
now told you,” Mr. Gladstone said, in his 
last conversation with me, ‘‘everything I 
know about Manning; I have held nothing 
back, as I did in our earlier conversations 
during his lifetime. I have also given my 
opinion on some acts in his career, and my 
views of some of the religious and political 
principles which he maintained. You have 
my authority for repeating all that I have 
said about Manning, but I leave to you the 
responsibility of publication.” 

The differences of opinion which first 
chilled the affection between Manning and 
Gladstone are set forth at length. The con- 
flict between the two intellectual giants over 
the definition of Papal Infallibility and its 
civil effects, which is too recent and too well 
known to need more than a mere reference 
here, is given in the minutest detail, the 
author holding that ‘‘ the Vatican Council was 
the index-hand which marked the culminating 
point in Cardinal Manning’s career.” The 
letters of both the great controversialists are 
given, furnishing a remarkable record of 
some of the most potential theological 
movements of the century. The avthor has 
evidently striven to give the arguments in 
the case with impartiality, and he has come 
nearer success than most historians. . . . 

Other letters reveal the loyal lovable, 
inner nature of the man, whom the world 
at large knew and now remembers chiefly as 
an austere intellectual force; as the dauntless 
defender of the Church of Rome. Many 
things told of him by intermates go to show 
unsuspected depths of tenderness, throught- 
fulness, and playful humor. .. . 

There are many pages all throwing a new 
and a beautiful light upon the character of 
Cardinal Manning, in that they show him to 
have been endowed with that gentleness and 
pleasure in innocent things which belong to 
the really strong and great. ... 

In conclusion the author says: ‘‘ The inner 
meaning of Cardinal Manning’s death was 
not fully realized until it was brought out and 
emphasized by the new elements introduced 
by the procession through the streets, crowded 
all along the route by masses of the people of 
London. It was a spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of public feeling, a homage of honor 
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and reverence paid to Cardinal Manning, 
not as priest or cardinal, but as a man of 
high character and of exalted ideas, who had 
lived a good and noble life and labored with 
singular devotion for the public good and the 
cause of suffering humanity.” — The New 
York Recorder. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Austin. 
I. Zhe Tower of Babel, 
Il. Savonarola. 
Ill. Prince Lucifer. 
IV. Zhe Human Tragedy. 
V. Lyrical Poems. 
VI. Narrative Poems. 
English Lyrics. Edited by William Watson. 
Fortunatus the Pessimist. 
Madonna’s Child. 
The Garden that I Love. 
Veronica’s Garden. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has been a prolific 
writer, and of verse alone there are some 
eight or ten volumes to be put to his credit. 
It is not in the bulk of this work that he gives 
the conclusive measure of his powers. The 
peculiar virtues of his poetic creed are set 
forth in the smaller pieces, which, all to- 
gether, would probably make not more than 
two books of moderate dimensions. He has 
discoursed of many high-erected thoughts 
and things; he has retold the tragedy of 
Savonarola’s life and death ; he has brought 
upon the scene in ‘‘The Tower of Babel” 
personages from the twenty-third century be- 
tore Christ ; but, in the long run, his scope is 
concisely illustrated by a stanza interjected 
with others in the pastiche of prose and verse 
called ‘‘ In Veronica’s Garden.” ‘‘ Were lI a 
poet,” he therein declares, 


I would not sing of sceptred Kings, 
The Tyrant and his thrall, 
But every day pathetic things 
That happen to us all ; 
The love that lasts through joy, through grief, 
The faith that never wanes, 
And every wilding bird and leaf 
That gladdens English lanes. 


In substance and in form this gives the 
material for an appraisal of Mr. Austin asa 
poet. The lines exactly represent his pre- 
vailing mood and his most characteristic ac- 
complishments. We say accomplishments, 
for in his recent elevation to the official head- 
ship of English poetry this graceful writer re- 
minds us forcibly of a distinction which the 
exceptional character of some of his prede- 
cessors does not invalidate. Dryden, Words- 
worth, Tennyson—these three were greater 
than the office that they held, and cannot be 
measured by its standards. But Mr. Austin 
enforces the broad distinction between the 
poet and the poet laureate—that one is born 
and the other made. 

Mr. Austin has made himself a poet, such 
as he is. He had some poetic enthusiasm to 
begin with, and that has helped him greatly. 
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Even in prose writing a little poetic ardor 
goes a great way. But there has been no 
divination in his dealings with the themes to 
which he alludes so pleasantly in the verse 
that we have quoted ; and, save that there is 
little indication of classical and scholarly 
experience in his work, it fulfils toa letter the 
requirements of that sort of production which 
we call the poetry of culture to distinguish it 
from the poetry of inspiration. Where Mr. 
Austin has saved himself from the sterility of 
a mere craftsman has been in his possession 
of some feeling, if not of enough to make an 
emotional burden the essential thing in every 
one of his compositions. He has polished by 
practice his modest gifts of expression, and 
having made them flexible and obedient to his 
will, he has given play to gently meditative and 
equally suave epicurean impulses, to which 
we owe a number of entertaining and not ill- 
turned lyrics. He is an ardent lover of old 
gardens, old flowers, dainty rural scenes, 
sweet-smelling alleys with hedges blooming 
furiously on either hand ; and he rhymes of 
these things with fluency and with a little 
hint of melody when the pleasure of it all has 
touched him to the core. He may not touch 
his reader in the same way, but he does not 
bore him; indeed, he is so far from doing this 
that it is unfair to rank him with the entirely 
mediocre versifiers of the day. Mr. Austin 
may be of common clay, compared with the 
fine poetic fibre of his great forerunner, but 
he is not altogether unworthy of the man 
whose art he emulates with so much care.... 

The fitness of his appointment might be 
more generally and more clearly understood 
if people were to divest themselves of a great 
mass of unwarrantable tradition in the prem- 
ises, and were to see the position of poet 
laureate as it really is. There is, in truth, no 
reason why we should clamor for the induc- 
tion of the noblest English singer into the 
office, or shake our heads sadly when a less 
than perfect selection, as the individual may 
consider it, is made. We have no right, 
either, to criticise that selection as having 
been based in the present instance not alone 
on poetic grounds, but on questions of poli- 
tical expediency and social tact. If we choose 
to think of the poet laureate of England as an 
heir to Petrarch’s laurel, that is our affair and 
not Lord Salisbury’s. He knows that from 
the seventeenth century to our own there has 
been a vast difference between the endow- 
ment of a court poet by the British throne and 
the coronation of the Italian master in .the 
Eternal City. Petrarch wore the laurel as a 
tribute to his genius, paid solely because his 
genius was adored. Jonson, Davenant, Dry- 
den, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, 
to cite the most notable names inthe English 
line of royally recognized singers, were made 
members of the royal household on precisely 
the same footing as the groom of the robes 
and the pages of the backstairs. That is to 


say, that while their functions may have dif- 
fered from those of their more humble fellow- 
courtiers, their official standin; was the same, 
they came under the authority of the same 
lord chamberlain. Naturally, that authority 
was never exerted in any definite way. Prob- 
ably Tennyson never knew the lord chamber- 
lain, save as, perhaps a personal acquaint- 
ance, or as the official from whom his yearly 
honorarium was to be expected. Yet facts 
are facts, and the courtesy shown to the poet 
laureate from the earliest to the latest years 
of the office has never actually removed him 
from the sphere of regularly employed ser- 
vitors. 

This has been recognized quickly enough 
by some writers, and they have inyeighed 
against Tennyson because he allowed himself 
to be made a paid servant of the crown. 
More often the public have chosen to regard 
the office as one conveying a sort of national 
ratification of the poet's eminence, a thing 
which it never has done and never can do, 
The poet laureate is nothing more nor less 
than a person kept in communication with 
the court on the tacit, if not explicit, under- 
standing that when the reigning prince wins 
a battle, or discovers a new country, or gives 
away his daughter in marriage, or establishes 
a treaty with some distant power, some lyri- 
cal celebration of the event may be counted 
upon by all those loyal subjects who want a 
literary benison upon the diminution of their 
taxes or the expansion of their trade. Tenny- 
son was fortunate. He was poet laureate to 
a noble lady. But how often ina century 
could the wearer of his crown be sure of 
singing a worthy heroine or hero?  Senti- 
ment aside, there is just one reason for the 
existence of a poet laureate in England, a 
purely formal and official one ; and with this 
distinctly realized the need for a pother over 
Mr. Austin’s appointment, or that of any of 
his contemporaries is seen to disappear.— 
The New York Tribune. 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Heredotos. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology at Oxford. 

There is cause for profound satisfaction 
when the one living scholar who is most com- 
petent to do so prepares a volume devoted 
to one of the most interesting periods of 
Egyptian history so designed as to supple- 
ment those already in the hands of tourists 
and students. The contents of the present 
volume consist of just that information which 
either is not readily accessible or else forms 
part of larger and cumbrous works. In this 
volume for the first time the travels of Her- 
odotus (or Herodotos, as the name appears 
in the book itself, agreeably to the practice 
now more usual) are for the first time followed 
in the light of recent discoveries, and the his- 
tory of the intercourse between the Egyptians 
and the Jews is brought down to the age of 
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the Roman Empire. A tourist in Egypt 
would bring back with him but little unless 
he set out with a reasonable equipment of 
knowledge both historical and archeological. 
Such a one, we venture to say, would find 
himself more satisfactorily provided if with 
this volume and without an avowed guide 
book, than if with the guide book and with- 
out this volume. At the same time, it is 
proper to add that the volume is no less sat- 
isfying to the fireside traveller. 

The scope of the work is indicated in its 
title, and we shall not here undertake to fol- 
low the learned author from his luminous 
survey of the Patriarchical age down through 
the centuries... . 

From the chapter entitled, ‘‘ In the Steps of 
Herodotos”’ a brief excerpt must suffice. 
When Strabo visited Heliopolis, in the age of 
Augustus, he found it already half deserted. 
Its schools and library had been superseded 
by those of Alexandria, and although the 
houses in which priestly philosophers had 
once lived were still standing, they were 
empty. Among them was the house in 
which Plato and Eudoxus had studied not 
long after the time when Herodotos was 
there. In spite, therefore, of the Persian 
wars, Herodotos must have found the ancient 
university still famous and flourishing. Just 
as in the Cairo of to-day, the whole circle of 
Mohammedan science is taught in the Uni- 
versity of El-Azhar on the basis of the 
Koran, so in the Heliopolis which Herodotos 
visited all the circle of Egyptian knowledge 
was still taught and learned on the basis of 
the doctrines of the Heliopolitan school. 
The feelings with which the Greek traveller 
viewed the professors and their pupils—if, 
indeed, he was allowed to do so—must have 
been similar to those with which an English 
tourist now passes through the Azhar mosque. 

The description given by Herodotos of 
Bubastis and its festival is clearly that of an 
eye-witness. He tells how a broad street 
runs from the temple to the market-place, and 
thence to a chapel dedicated to Hermes, and 
how, at the great annual festival, crowds of 
men and women flocked to it in boats, piping 
and singing, clapping the hands and dancing, 
offering sacrifices when they arrived at the 
shrine, and drinking wine to excess. A sim- 
ilar sight can be seen even now in the month 
of August at Tantah, where the religious fair 
is thronged by men and women indulging in 
all the amusements recounted by the old 
Greek traveller, sometimes beyond the verge 
of decency. Wine alone is absent from the 
modern feast, its place being taken by hashish 
and raki.— Zhe New York Sun. 


An English Garner. English Reprints. 
The Engtish Scholar's Library. Edited 
by Edward Arber, F.S.A. 


We all read the newspapers, and most of 
us have a favorite novel or two, which is read, 
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in whole or in part, every once in a while. 
Many, too—those who are busy enough to 
have an odd half hour with some regularity, 
in which to read for the pure enjoyment 
of reading—have a chosen essayist or the 
“Golden Treasury,” those songs and lyrics 
which are the truer gold of which Barnabe 
Googe might have written: 

If God but sende thee once a lowrynge daye, 

Golde never starts asyde, but in dystres, 

Fyndes wayes enough to ease thyne hevynesse. 

Besides these readers, one who is often 
meeting people finds some few—and a sur- 
prising number of them—who are finding 
leisure in which to read literature for the 
serious pleasure which it gives, the pleasure 
of discovering how well a vast variety of 
thought has been expressed, and how well 
worth the expressing it has been. Some are 
reading Homer or Sappho, some are delight- 
ing in the conceptions of Dante or the 
charms of Plutarch, while others find their 
greatest pleasure in the poetry which got its 
impulse from the England of sixty or a hun- 
dred years ago. But without the thought of 
controversy with those who know the most 
about Faustus and his great exponent, or 
with the admirers of Moliére or Terence or 
Dryden, it can be said that those who are 
studying literature for the sake of the pleasure 
which is inr eading and understanding find the 
most of satisfaction and of enjoyment in the 
books which were produced during the Eliza- 
bethan era, the golden age of English litera- 
ture, 

It was during the sixteenth century, the 
century of the Reformation in England, of 
Henry VIII., and of the Virgin Queen, when, 
as Edward Arber has so well said, English 
thinkers woke up. ‘* Then thought went cut 
and went forward. First came the first labors 
of literary infancy, translations, compila- 
tions, abridgments. Then came _ mental 
adolescence; the dawn and glow of imagina- 
tion revelling in fancy and in love, in drama 
and allegory, in madrigal andsonnet. Then 
the ‘‘dry light” of intellectual manhood, 
reaching forward in its breadth and strength 
to all the questions of which the nature of 
man can have any cognizance, from the roots 
of human society to the heights of heavenly 
contemplation.” 

The Elizabethan age is a many-sided epoch, 
which cannot be understood until one has 
read into its spirit from every side. Worth 
knowing about, whatever one’s standpoint, it 
is pre-eminently worth the study of those 
whose study is their relaxation and pleasure. 
In the books and the verses which are dated 
between 1558 and the end of that century, 
there is very little which does not intrinsically 
repay the reader. All is not good, anda 
great deal is very stupid, very ordinary, or 
very bad. But everywhere, even amid the 
dullest environments, the reader is continually 
surprised by what may be only a glimpse, but 


















is often a clear view, of the genius which was 
flitting and sparkling through the English 
people in these most fruitful years—which 
gave us Shakespeare. And perhaps just a 
little of the pleasure comes from the fact that 
most of these lesser treasures of the Eliza- 
bethan storehouse are easily available to us 
all. The copies of ‘‘ Ralf Roister Doister,” 
that rollicking comedy which was printed in 
1553, and again in 1566, are very hard to see, 
as are all the other original copies of these 
choice old works. They are not only easier 
to get, but a great deal handier to use, in the 
admirable reprints which have won for Mr. 
Arber the unstinted praise of every lover of 
English literature. 

This has been but a hasty suggestion of 
some of the things which are best worth read- 
ing, if one wishes to enjoy some of the pleas- 
ures of Elizabethan literature and life. Every 
one ownsa part of Shakespeare, and some 
have learned to read Spenser and enjoy him. 
But when one has mastered the odd, old- 
fashioned s’s, and the old Saxon y for ¢h, and 
has learned to disregard spelling and every- 
thing else except sound, then will be found 
no greater delight than the Elizabethan lyrics 
can afford, no more enduring enjoyment 
than in making friends with those early essays 
in love and versification, and freedom of 
thought and action—a pleasure which comes 
from knowing how fortunate we are in living 
now, and what a glorious past our predeces- 
sors made for us.— The Journal of Education, 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. An 
Essay on History. By Brooks Adams. 
This is a remarkable essay. It is remark- 

able alike for its researches and its deduc- 
tions, and while, perhaps, few men will accept 
all of the author’s conclusions, none will fail 
to be impressed by some of them. It is not 
needful to assent to his ultimate assertion 
that the adoption of the single gold standard 
is fatal to the prosperity of a community in 
order to appreciate the singular acumen of 
his comments on certain critical conjunctures 
in the story of the past. What he has done 
is to examine from the view point of political 
economy the rise and fall of the Romans, the 
earlier middle ages, the first two crusades and 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins, 
the suppression of the Order of the Templars, 
the English Reformation, and the suppression 
of the convents, the eviction of the yeomen 
in England, .and the relations of Spain and 
India to eighteenth century civilization. It 
is only in the final chapter, devoted to modern 
centralization, in which the expressions of 
Opinions occur, to which exception will gen- 
erally be taken. Upto this point the author’s 
essay is surprisingly full of penetration and 
illumination, and we do not hesitate to say 
that, in respect of knowledge and of insight, 
it deserves to rank in the class which is 
headed by the works of Montesquieu. 
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Before giving some striking examples of 
the merit of this book, considered as a new 
experiment in the philosophy of history, we 
ought, at least, to indicate the law of civili- 
zation and decay which the author believes 
himself to have established. The theory 
which Mr. Adams has undertaken to work 
out and test by applying it to the successive 
facts of history is based upon the accepted 
scientific principle that the law of force and 
energy is of universal application in nature, 
and that animal life is one of the outlets 
through which solar energy is dissipated. 
Starting from this fundamental proposition, 
the first deduction is that, as human societies 
are forms of animal life, the societies must 
differ among themselves in energy, in pro- 
portion as nature has endowed them more or 
less abundantly with energetic material. 
Thought is one of the manifestations of 
human energy, and, among the earlier and 
simpler phases of thought, two stand con- 
spicuous, fear and greed. Fear, which, by 
stimulating the imagination, creates a belief 
in an invisible world, and ultimately develops 
a priesthood ; and greed, which dissipates 
energy in war and trade. Beginning with 
these premises, the author proceeds to sub- 
mit that probably the velocity of the social 
movement of any community is proportion- 
ate to its energy and mass, and its centraliza- 
tion is proportionate to its velocity ; there- 
fore, as human movement is accelerated, 
society is centralized. In the earlier stages 
of concentration fear appears to be the chan- 
nel through which energy finds the readiest 
outlet; accordingly, in primitive and scattered 
communities, the imagination is vivid, and 
the mental types produced are religious, mil- 
itary, artistic. As consolidation advances, 
fear yields to greed, and the economic or- 
ganism supersedes the emotional and mar- 
tial. 

Whenever a race is so richly endowed with 
the energetic material that it does not ex- 
pend all its energy in the daily struggle for 
life, the surplus may be stored in the shape 
of wealth; and this stock of stored energy 
may be transferred from community to com- 
munity, either by conquest or by superiority 
in economic competition. However large 
may be the store of energy accumulated by 
conquest, a race must, sooner or later, reach 
the limit of its martial energy, when it must 
enter on the phase of economic competition. 
But, as the economic organism radically dif- 
fers from the emotional and martial, the effect 
of economic competition has been, perhaps 
invariably, to dissipate the energy amassed 
by war. When it so happens that surplus 
energy has accumulated in such bulk as to 
preponderate over productive energy, it be- 
comes the controlling social force. Thence- 
forward capital is autocratic, and energy 
vents itself through those organisms best 
fitted to give expression to the power of 
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capital. In this last stage of consolidation, 
the economic, and perhaps the scientific, in- 
tellect is propagated, while the imagination 
fades and the emotional, the martial, and the 
artistic types of manhood decay. The author 
adds that eventually societies appear to at- 
tain a velocity at which they are unable to 
make good the waste, and, in his judgment, 
the evidence points to the conclusion that, 
when a highly centralized society disinte- 
grates uncer the pressure of economie com- 
p-tition, it is because the energy of fhe race 
hs been exhausted... . Zhe New York 
Sun. 


Pascal and Other Sermons. By the late R. 
W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. 
Paul's, etc. 

The ‘at: Dean of St. Paul’s was one of those 
persons of whose worth the world at large 
was una-vare while he lived, but who will live 
with wi le influence among men, now that he 
is gone Mr. John Morley, in a late number 
of The Nineteenth Century, speaks of him as 
‘that admirable man, in many ways the most 
attaching personage produced by the Oxford 
Movement.” There are several sermons in 
this volume, notably the three upon Pascal, 
Bishop Butler, and Bishop Andrews, which 
are exanples of the well-poised judgment and 
nice cri ical d<c-imination for which Dean 
Church was ad:nired by those who knew 
him. Another very valuable discourse is en- 
titled ‘‘The Place of the Episcopate in 
Christian History,” which is as forcible as it 
is elegant in its presentation of the essential 
features of the Apostolic O.fice in the Church. 
‘*The episcopate,” he says, ‘‘has these two 
things: It has a history inextricably asso- 
ciated with that of Christianity ; and next, it 
is a public sign of community of origin and 
purpose, and an assertion, never faltering, of 
confidence in a continuing future. Other or 
ganizations have, with more or less success 
kept up Christianity ; but they date from par- 
ticular times and belong to particular places, 
and are the growth of special circumstances. 
Only this has been everywhere where Chris- 
tianity has been; only this belongs peculiarly 
to Christianity as a whole.” We would like 
to quote still more of the passage in which 
this thought is developed with convincing 
power. However, people who are wise will 
buy Dean Church’s works, not only for the 
wisdom of his teachings, but for the beauty 
of his diction. These occasional sermons 
are a viluable addition to the treasures of 
Anglican theological writings.— Zhe Living 
Church. 


Lovers’ Saint Ruth's, and Three Other Tales. 

By Louise Imogen Guiney. 

The title-story of this dainty volume pos- 
sesses more realism than the rest. They are 
more imaginative, the first one of them being 
adream from end toend. Miss Guiney ad- 
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mits them all to be but ’prentice work, being 
her only attempts of the kind. The threeare 
entitled ‘‘ Our Lady of the Union,” “‘An Event 
on the River”, and ‘‘ The Provider.” In her 
brief preface she explains the remarkably 
close resemblance or parallelism of ‘‘The Pro- 
vider’? to Hughey’s strange motive in Mr. 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent.” In her tales 
Miss Guiney shows all the penetrative origin- 
ality, the imaginative felicity of turn, and the 
glancing rapidity of thought and fancy that so 
strikingly mark her skilfully happy verse. 
In prose narrative form her pen moves easily 
and gracefully, at times glistening like a 
Damascus blade. And there is a rugged 
healthiness in her style. She grasps her situa- 
tions with a resolute intent to hold them fast 
till their significance has been completely in- 
terpreted. ‘‘Our Lady of the Union” is astory 
full of situations, which turns out characters 
and scenes full fledged and framed, and ap- 
peal in deep, pulsating instincts to the senti- 
ment of patriotism. The book containing 
these four tales is wholly fresh and new, none 
of them having been printed or published be- 
fore. It cannot fail of success with the 
numerous admirers of her verse, nor with a 
reading public that is all the time expanding 
to offer the author its appreciating hospital- 
ity.— Zhe Boston Couitrer. 


An Artist in the Himalayas. By A. D. Mc- 
Cormick. Illustrated with over 100 Repro- 
ductions from the Original Sketches made 
on the Journey. 


It is a good thing that A. D. McCormick, 
the English artist, took a trip over the Hima- 
layas, and it is a better thing he has given his 
experiences in a handsome book. Not only 
does he write in a breezy, instructive way 
about the mighty range of mountains, as well 
as about thecountry in general in which they 
are, but he gives us a hundred original 
sketches made on the journey. Thesketches 
are such as aman deft with the pencil would 
scratch on a pad while walking along, or at 
some point that struck him on the instant. 
They are not remarkable for finish, but there 
is a boldness in the lines that seems to har- 
monize with the towering grandeur of the 
hills so vividly described. 

There is no more interesting country in the 
world than Northern Hindustan. Its people 
and their customs, the towns, blazing with the 
color of the Orient—in sashes, turbans, and 
fierce sunlight, the strange tongues, and, in 
contrast, the modern railroad, that cuts in all 
directions through the Indus, are a fascinat- 
ing subject for the artist. Mr. McCormick 
evidently did not miss anything on his jour- 
ney, and practically all that he saw is repro- 
duced in his book by pen or pencil or both. 

Mr. McCormick summarises his experience 
in the north of India by saying in conclusion: 
‘* There I came closest into contact with real 
men and real fighters ; there I learnt what it 
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isto engage in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
the mightiest forces of the universe, and there 
I saw what perseverance, foresight ,and en- 
durance can hope to accomplish.” 

As an example of the vast improvement in 
‘*books of travel” within the last few years, 
in which men who can draw, as well as write, 
bring strange countries into familiar view, 
* An Artist in the Himalayas,” can hardly be 
praised too highly.— Zhe New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Types of American Character. By Gamaliel 
radford, Jr. 

In such a collection as Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s ‘‘ Types of American Character,” one 
of the most absorbing things is the study of 
possible obtrusions of the author’s personal- 
ity, revealing by any sudden unconscious 
touch his own identity with one or other of the 
types. The collection includes seven papers, 
three of which are republished from the A¢- 
lantic Monthly. The types include the pes- 
simist, the idealist, the epicurean, the philan- 
thropist, the man of letters, the scholar, and 
the American out of doors. After reading it one 
has a pretty clearly defined idea, received by 
suggestion, of his identity with one of two— 
the idealist or the scholar, or both, since they 
are compatible ; but on the other hand, this 
may mean only a quick sympathy and subtle 
appreciation of the two. These two are cer- 
tainly superior delineations in responsiveness 
of treatment which could easily be the 
product of experience, while the others arise 
from observation which is good in noting dis- 
guised importances. If there is fault to be 
found with the essays it is in the designa- 
tion ‘‘ American” given to the types, since in 
nearly every case the discussion is broader 
than seems warranted by this limitation ; 
there are sometimes generalizations, too, at 
which one objects. The best one from all 
points is the ‘* Idealist,” and the treatment of 
the ‘‘ Man of Letters” is strong in scope and 
sympathy. There is much thought in the 
papers and a wealth of allusion ; a delightful 
familiarity and a friend’s,and soa worshipper’s, 
appreciation of the great in the world’s trans- 
lated literature. The style is remarkably 
pure and free from any trick in form or pres- 
entation ; there are half a dozen expressions 
in the book which are no less than masterly 
in their exquisite delicacy of touch and their 
vigor. His treatment of the infinite prob- 
lems upon which he touches necessarily is 
good and remarkably impersonal, certainly 
“stimulating and suggesting rather than eon- 
cluding,” as he wished.—7he Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 


Two Years on the Alabama. By Arthur 
Sinclair. 
This handsome volume of 344 pages and 32 
illustrations is a very entertaining account of 
the cruise of the famous Confederate priva- 


teer from the time when she slipped out of 
the Mersey in July, 1862, to the day when 
she was sent to the bottom by the guns of the 
Kearsarge. The author, the son of a com- 
mander in the Urited States Navy who re- 
signed in 1861 to support the Confederacy, 
was a lieutenant on the Alabama during the 
whole period of her depredations, and tells 
the story in a much more optimistic spirit 
than other chroniclers who have depicted her 
crew as insubordinate ruffians, and the life on 
board of her as at times something like a 
floating hell. Mr. Sinclair notes the various 
ships captured, the manner in which the cor- 
fiscated cargoes of silks, pianos, bric-a-brac, 
and merchandise were invariably scattered to 
the waves, and how the ships themselves 
were frequently given to the flames; but he 
also tell of the consideration with which the 
Alabama’s prisoners were treated; how their 
private property was never taken from them; 
how the privateer’s officers gave up their 
cabins to any ladies taken from the prizes; 
and how captors and captives drank cham- 
pagne, chatted, and flirted just as though the 
war were but a fiction. It is curious to note 
that, although the English Government was 
more strictly neutral than the French, the 
Alabama always got the warmest reception 
in the English ports, and the most wary and 
non-committal treatment in the ports belong- 
ing to France. Mr. Sinclair’s narrative is 
told with no pretention to literary style; but 
it is an instructive and thoroughly readable 
version of a very famous chapter of the Civil 
War.— Zhe Bookman. 


Studies in Diplomacy. From the French of 
Count Benedetti, French Ambassador at 
the Court of Berlin, 


‘““When a person has been caught in the 
front row, in an immense and painful catas- 
trophe, when he has issued from it injured 
by the iniquity of party feeling and the bad 
faith of the enemies of his country, he has 
lost peace of mind, and to regain it resorts to 
the study of the events that made him a vic- 
tim.” 

It is thus that Count Benedetti begins his 
preface to a just-published volume, in which he 
puts together some of the writings which have 
occupied his time in the silence of retirement 
from diplomatic duties. Count Benedetti 
was, as all the world knows, French Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Berlin in the days pre- 
ceding and at the time of the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Somebody had to be 
made the scapegoat for the mistakes and 
blunders then made by France, and for which 
she paid so dearly, and by a kind of common 
consent at the time Count Benedetti was 
selected for this purpose. He has had some 
things to say in his own defense in papers 
which have previously appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and these, ‘‘ The Triple 
Alliance,” ‘‘ Armed Peace and Its Conse- 
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quences” and ‘“‘My Mission to Ems,” he 
now collects in an octavo of some 300 pages, 
prefacing them with a detailed account of 
what he saw, said, and did at Berlin during 
the year previous to the outbreak of the war. 

The volume is an interesting contribution 
to the history of an important period, and as 
with other historical scapegoats, it is pretty 
clearly proved that Count Benedetti was 
more sinned against than sinning. 

His paper upon ‘*‘ Armed Peace and Its 
Consequences,” is one that merits careful 
consideration, and some of his utterances are 
especially timely. ‘‘Is there any necessity 
to mention the disastrous calamities that an- 
other war would inflict on Europe? We all 
foresee them with feelings of horror, Armies 
of several millions of men dre not destroyed 
in one campaign; a great number of for- 
tresses dotting all lines of defence and pro- 
vided with every technical improvement of 
modern times are not reduced so easily. The 
struggle would, therefore, be long, sanguin- 
ary, devastating for all the countries that be- 
come the theatre of it on the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Vistula. The conviction of 
this is so painful that sovereigns and states- 
men, all speaking with equal fervor, advo- 
cate the preservation of peace, and by pro- 
fession of faith reiterated without end repu- 
diate all aggressive intention, and bear witness 
to their ardent desire to maintain it. But do 
they confirm to their programme by employ- 
ing their time and efforts in the preparation 
for war—by persevering in a state of things 
which must necessarily produce it?” 

The present condition of affairs in Europe 
makes this a pertinent question, and the next 
few months are likely to furnish its answer. 
Count Benedetti’s book isa valuable and most 
interesting one, even though it may be open 
to the charge of special pleading.— 7'%%e Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


Elementary Physical Geography. By Ralph 
S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University. 

There has been for some time a demand 
for text-books on physical geography, the 
recent rapid progress in geographic science 
making most of the present text-books out of 
date and almost antiquated. It is to meet 
this demand that Professor Tarr has, in 
accordance with the suggestions of the com- 
mittee of ten representing the American 
Universities, published his ‘‘ Elementary 
Physical Geography,” by far the most ex- 
haustive treatise upon this subject which has 
yet appeared. It is divided into three parts. 
Part I treats of the air, the distribution of 
temperature, general circulation of the atmos- 
phere, storms, moisture, weather, and cli- 
mate, and the geographic distribution of 
animals and plants. Part II treats of the 
ocean, its form and general characteristics, 
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waves and currents and tides. The third part 
is devoted to the land, the crust of the earth, 
denudations, topographic features of the 
earth’s surface, river-valleys, deltas, flood- 
plains, waterfalls and lakes, glaciers, the 
coast-line, plateaus and mountains, volca- 
noes, earthquakes, and geysers, land topog- 
raphy, man and nature, and the economic 
products of the earth. In an appendix there 
is a clear and intelligible cescription of 
meteorological instruments, apparatus, and 
methods of measurements, and the volume is 
most profusely illustrated. The book is the 
result of a carefully formulated scientific 
plan, and is weil matured, the work having 
been in hand for some years. It is beyond 
question the most thoroughly scientific ele- 
mentary text-book on this important subject 
which has yet appeared.— Zhe Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 


Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 

Winter. 

Under the above title William Winter has 
gathered into a convenient little volume, 
which has been published by the Macmillans, 
a number of his sketches and impressions of 
travel in England and Scotland. He wanders 
over the Pass of Glencoe and recalls its tragic 
memories, visits the Holy Isle of Iona, and 
in Stirling finds many things that bring Mary 
Stuart to mind. His description of Dunferm- 
line Abbey and the tomb of Robert Bruce is 
an interesting bit from a diary of travel that 
contains many pleasant things. Mr. Winter 
goes about with his eyes open, and brings 
into his sketches the knowledge that comes 
from close study of the history of the places 
he visits. His memories of English and Scot- 
tish cathedrals and castles and towns have 
about them an atmosphere which no tourist 
intent only on the surface of things could 
catch. He has a faculty of picking out the 
things which escape the average eye, but 
which are full of interest. His description of 
the town and cathedral of Tewkesbury, for 
instance, puts to the blush the dry and prosaic 
details of the guide-book. It simply illustrates 
the difference which exists between the man 
who sees things with a spirit of informing 
knowledge, and the man who looks simply 
with the eyes of curiosity. The book is pub- 
lished in a style uniform with his other notes 
of travel, and the sketches possess the literary 
quality which is found in all that Mr. Winter 
writes. Added to the English and Scotch 
portions, to bring the volume up to fair pro- 
portions, are some sketches of California 
travel, and other papers.— 7he Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


By William 


An Old Convent School in Paris, and other 
Papers. By Susan Coolidge. 
Romantic and entertaining as fiction are 
these five biographical papers. The char- 
acters who figure in these sketches are real 
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personages, and the author seems to have 
had access to sources, in the shape of 
diaries, memoirs, and autobiographies, not 
commonly accessible. These being used with 
much literary art, a remarkably picturesque 
series of narratives is the result. The subject 
in each case is some person of high social or 


political distinction. The first two papers 
have to do with a Polish princess of the 
eighteenth century; the third with that terri- 
ble woman-eniperor, Catherine Il. of Russia. 
At her death, a sealed manuscript was found 
among her papers—an autobiography of the 
early years of her married life, written in her 
own hand, and addressed to her son, the 
Grand Duke Paul, great-grandfather of the 
present Czar. At first kept in the imperial 
archives and guarded with scrupulous care, 
this manuscript finally, in some unexplained 
manner, was copied, found its way to Paris, 
and into print. One of the copies, rare and 
hard to come by, has served Miss Coolidge 
as basis for ‘‘ The Girlhood of an Autocrat.” 
A story of English official life in India bears 
the title ‘‘Miss Eden,” the authority being 
three volumes of delightful letters written by 
the sister of Lord Auckland, Governor- 
General of India; the concluding paper take- 
us into the French court of Louis XIV. 
through the memoirs of the Duke of Saints 
Simon. The book is one to instruct as well 
as delight, and is suited to readers old or 
young.— 7%e Dial, . 


The Mest Delectable History of Reynard, the 
Fox. Edited, with Intreduction and Notes, 
by Joseph Jacobs. Done into pictures by 
W. Frank Caideron. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been a more 
attractive edition of this old classic than that 
which has just been brought out as a com- 
panion volume to ‘‘ sop” inthe Cranford se- 
ries. Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who has edited it, 
has done much in his invaluable introduction 
to clear up the obscurities which attach them- 
selves to this piece of Middle Ages folk-lore, 
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which, like AZsop, has been given the dignity 
of literature. Just with whom or where the 
story originated nobody knows. Like most 
of the favorite mediaval productions of what 
is known as the Romantic Period, versions of 
it are found in the chief languages of Western 
Europe. Modern scholars date the German 
‘*Reinhart” about 1180; the French “ Ro- 
man de Renard,” with its numerous branches 
and variations is dated somewhere about 
1230, though some of the ‘‘ branches” are 
earlier; there is a Latin poem written at 
Ghent in 1148; there is a Flemish “ Rein- 
aert” dating in its earlier part about 1250, 
while in England a trace has been found of a 
metrical version of the satire in the form ofa 
thirteenth century poem entitled ‘‘Of the 
Vox and of the Wolf.” 

The theory originated by Grimm that 
Reynard is the outcome of an ancient Teu- 
tonic Beast Epic of primitive origin has been 
pretty thoroughly exploded by more recent 
investigation, and it is now generally accepted 
that the story is of literary origin, and that 
the various versions have been made from a 
French original, which dates somewhere be- 
tween 1150 and 1170. 

The story is a wonderful one, and it will be 
long before it loses its attractiveness. Mr. 
Jacobs very pertinently says: ‘‘ It is the ad- 
venturous, shifty hero who captures our in- 
terest. We have all a sneaking regard for 
the crafty villain who can control Circum- 
stance, even though we salve our conscience 
by the implicit thought, ‘ But for the grace of 
God, there go |.’ There is something artistic 
in the way the villain moulds Circumstance 
to his own ends which extorts our reluctant 
admiration. His career is a long series of 
making fools of his enemy, and to the primi- 
tive mind the ‘sell’ is the most exquisite 
form of practical wit.” 

The illustrations by W. F. Calderon are 
excellent, and Reynard is a notable addition 
to a notable series —7he Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 
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Arper.—Martin Marprelate—The Epis- 
tle. September-November, 1588. 7he Eng- 
lish Scholar's Library. Edited by Edward 
Arber, F.S.A., etc., late Examiner in Eng- 
lish Language and Literature to the Uni- 
versity of London. (Macmillan & Co.) 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 50. 50 cents, met. 


Atmon-Hens_tty.—A Woman’s Love Let- 
ters. By Sophie M. Almon-Hensley. 7%e 
Fleur de Lis Poets. (Jj. Selwin Tait & 
Sons.) 12mo. Clcth. pp. 82. $1.00. 


ANDERSON.— Scottish Folk-Lore ; or Remi- 
niscences of Aberdeenshire from Pinafore 


the Month. 


to Gown. By the Rev. Duncan Ander- 
son, M A., author of ‘‘ The Lays of Can- 
ada,” etc. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 12mo. 
Cloth. cp. 245. $1.00. 


ArIsTOTLE.—The Poetics of Aristotle. 
Translated, with a Critical Text, by S. H. 
Butcher, Litt.D ,LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
of University College, Oxford. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Svo. Cloth. pp. 105. $1.00, met. 
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With a Preface by George 
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Clara Bell. 
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Saintsbury. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Satin, gilt top. pp. 259. $1.50. 
BarLow.—Strangers at Lisconnel. A 
Second Series of Irish Idylis. By Jane 
Barlow. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 372. $1.25. 


BEMAN AND SMITH.—Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry. By Wooster Woodruff Beman, 
Professor of Mathemazics in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and David Eugene Smith, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan 
State Normal School. (Ginn & Co.) 
1zmo. Cloth. pp. 320. $1.35. 


BENEDETTI.—Studies in Diplomacy. From 
the French of Count Benedetti, French 
Ambassador at the Court of Berlin. With 
a Portrait, (Macmillan & Co.) Demy 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 323. $3.00. 


Bo.yal.—The Science Absolute of Space. 
Independent of the Truth or Falsity of 
Euclid’s Axiom XI (Which Can Never Be 
Decided a Priori). By John Bolyai. Trans- 
lated by Dr. George Bruce Halsted, Pres- 
ident of the Texas Academy of Science. 
Fourth Edition. Zhe Neomonic Series. 
(Published at The Neomon, Austin, Texas.) 
1z2mo. Cloth. pp. 71. $1.00. 

Brown.—The Black Lamb. By Anna 
Robeson Brown, author of ‘‘Alain of Haif- 
dene,” etc. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Cloth. pp. 322. $1.25. 


BurraGE.—True to the End. A Story ot 


I2mo, 


I2mo, 


the Swiss Reformation. By Henry S. 
Burrage, D.D. (Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc.) 
1zmo. Cloth. pp. 192. go cents. 


CHAMBERS.—The Red Republic. A Ro- 
mance of the Commune. By Robert W. 
Chambers, author of ‘‘ The King in Yel- 
low.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 475. $1.25. 


Co_quHoun.—The Key of the Pacific, the 
Nicaragua Canal. By Archibald Ross 
Colquhoun, F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘Across 
Chrysé,” etc., etc. With numerous IIlus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) Large demy 8vo. Cloth. 
PP- 443. $7.00. 

Dante.—The Inferno. A Version in the 
Nine-line Metre of Spenser. By George 
Musgrave, M.A., St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, and Barrister-at-law. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 247. $1.50. 


DARBISHIRE.—Relliquie Philologicz; or, 
Essays in Comparative Philology. By the 
late Herbert Dunkinfield Darbishire, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Edited by R. S. Conway, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Gonville and Caius College, Car- 
diff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. 
Sandys, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, and Public Orator in the 
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University of Cambridge. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 279. $2.00, met. 


Deror.—The Complete Works of Daniel 
Defoe. Edited by George A. Aitken. 
With Illustrations by J. B. Yeats. 

Vol. XV. Due Preparations for the 
Plague as well for Soul as Body. 

Vol. XVI. The King of Pirates. Be- 
ing an Account of the Famous Enterprises 
of Captain Avery. With Lives of Other 
Pirates and Robbers. (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 381, 250. $1.00 each. 
Edition de Luxe, $1.75 each. 


Evuripipes.—The Heracleidz. With Intro- 
duction, Analysis, Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, by Edward Anthony Beck, 
M.A., and Clinton E. S. Headlam, M.A., 
Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Pitt Press Series. 
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Festetits.—A Year at Dangerfield. By 
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Publication Society.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
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Firtp.—T he Love Affairs of a Biblioma- 
niac. By Eugene Field. (Charlies Scrib- 
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FortescueE.—Dundonald. L£nglish Men of 
Action Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. 
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uncut boards, 75 cents. 


FrEELAND.—Algebra for Schools and Col- 
leges. By William Freeland, A.B., 
Head-master of the Harvard School, New 
York City. (Longmans, Green & Co.)- 
Cr. vo. Cloth. pp. 320. $1.40. 


GaLt.—The Entail; or, the Lairds of 
Grippy. By John Galt, author of ‘‘ The 
Annals of the Parish,” etc. (Roberts 
Bros.) 2vols. 16mo. Cloth. $2.50. 


GarRNETY.—The Age of Dryden. By R. 
Garnett, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
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GLAZEBROOK.—Mechanics An Elementary 
Text-book, Theoretical and Practical, for 
Colleges and Schools. By R. T. Glaze- 
brook, M.A., F.R.S. Caméridge Natural 
Science Manuals: Physical Series. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 506. 
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Grove.—Dancing. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. Witn Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, the Honourable Mrs. Army- 
tage, the Countess of Ancaster, Mrs. 
Wordsworth, and Louis D’Egville. With 
Musical Examples, Plates, and IIlustra- 
tions in the text by Percy Macquoid, and 
from Prints, Engravings, and Photographs. 
Badminton Library. (Longmans, Green 
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Guiney.—Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s, and Three 
Other Tales. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
(Copeland & Day.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
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Hotman.—Computation Rules and Log- 
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By H. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow and for- 
merly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Books I-IV, XI, XII. (Macmillan & Co.) 
1zmo. Cloth. pp. 657. $1.50, met. 


TAYLOR.—Names and their Histories. Al- 
phabetically Arranged as a Handbook of 
Historical Geography and Topographical 
Nomenclature by Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York, 
Author of ‘‘ Words and Places.” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 392. 
$2.00. 


TENNYSON.—The Princess: A Medley 
Will Waterproof, and Other Poems, 
People’s Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 61, 62. 45 cents, ner; 
full paste-grain morocco, 60 cents, nef; 
paste-grain roan, 65 cents, nef. 


THompson.—Political Economy for High 
Schools and Academies. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, A.M., S.T.D., President 
of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 
(Ginn & Co.) 12mo, Cloth. pp. 108, 
55 cents. 


Turrer.—American Baptist Missions in 
Africa.—By H. A. Tupper, D.D. (Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society.) 16mo, 
Paper. pp. 44. 10 cents. 


TytLerR.—A Bubble Fortune. By Sarah 
Tytler, author of ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige,” etc. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
PP. 319. $1.00. 


WaALrorpD.—Successors to the Title. By 
Mrs. L. B. Walford, author of ‘* Baby’s 
Grandmother,” etc. Zown and Couniry 
Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. pp. 
285. Paper. socents. Cloth. $1.00. 


Watson.—Galloping Dick. Being Chap- 
ters from the Life and Fortunes of Richard 
Ryder, Sometime Gentleman of the Road. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Stone & 
Kimball. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 276. $1.25. 


Wuite.—Outlines of Legal History. By 
Archer M. White. (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 251. $2.00. 


Wuitr.—The Bear River Formation and 
its Characteristic Fauna. By Charles 
A. White. U.S. Geological Survey. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) 12mo. Paper. 
pp. 108. 


WintEr.—Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 
Being Sketches of Scotland, with other 
Papers. By William Winter. (Mac:millan 
& Co.) 18mo. Cloth. pp. 237. 75 cents. 


Woop.—Cavalry in the Waterloo Cam- 
aign. By Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn 
ood, V.C., etc. With portraits, maps, 

and plans. Pall Mall Magazine Library. 
(Roberts Bros.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Younc.—The Sun. By C. A. Young, 
Ph.D., LL D., Professor of Astronomy in 
Princeton University. New and revised 
edition, with numerous Illustrations. /n- 
ternational Scientific Series. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 363. $2.00. 
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AGASSIZ.—Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By JuLEs Marcou. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 

ARBER’S REPRINTS.—Tindale’s New Testament. The only known fragment of 
the first printed English New Testament in quarto. By W. TINDALE and W. 
Roy. With facsimiles of sixty pages photo-lithographed from the unique frag- 
ment in the Grenville Collection, British Museum. Preceded by a Critical Pref- 
ace by EDWARD ARBER. 4to, cloth, $3.25, met. 

Briefly told, the story of this profoundly interesting work is as follows: In 
1524 Tindale went from London to Hamburgh; where remaining for about a year, 
he journeyed on to Cologne; and there, assisted by William Roy, subsequently 
the author of the satire on Wolsey, Aede me and be nott wrothe (see p. 19), he be- 
gan this first edition in 4to, with glosses, of the English New Testament. A vir- 
ulent enemy of the Reformation, Cochleus, at that time an exile in Cologne, 
learnt, through giving wine to the printer’s men, that P. Quental, the printer, 
had in hand a secret edition of three thousand copies of the English New Testa- 
ment. In great alarm, he informed Herman Rinck, a Senator of the city, who 
moved the Senate to stop the printing; but Cochleus could neither obtain a sight 
of the translators nor a sheet of the impression. Tindale and Roy fled with the 
printed sheets up the Rhine to Worms; and there completing this edition, pro- 
duced also another in 8vo, without glosses. Both editions were probably in 
England by March, 1526. Of the six thousand copies of which they together 
were composed, there remains but this fragment of the first commenced edition, 
in 4to; and of the second edition, in 8vo, one complete copy in the library of the 
Baptist College at Bristol, and an imperfect one in that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. In the preface the original documents are given intact. 

AMERICA. Tue First THREE ENGLISH BooKs ON AMERICA. [?1511]-1555. This 
work isa perfect encyclopedia respecting the earlier Spanish and English voy- 
ages to America. 456 pp., in one volume, demy 4to, cloth, $6.50, me¢. The 
three books are: 


(1) Of the New Landes, etc. Printed at Antwerp about 1511. This is the 
first English book in which the word America (i.e., Armonica) occurs. 

(2) A Treatise of the New India, etc. Translated by RICHARD EDEN from 
SEBASTIAN MUENSTER’S Cosmography, and printed in 1553. Zhe second English 
book on America. 

(3) The Decades of the New World, etc. By PreTro MARTIRE (Petrus 
Martyr). Translated by RIcHARD EpEN, and printed in 1555. The third 
English book on America. Shakespeare obtained the character of Caliban 
from this work. 
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ARBER’S REPRINTS— Continued. 

A List of 837 London Publishers, 1553-1640. This master-key to English 
bibliography for the period also gives the approximate period that each pub- 
lisher was in business. Demy 4to, 32 pp., cloth, $3.25, met. 

Martin Marprelate.—The Epistle. September-November, 1588. Edited by 
EpWARD ARBER, F.S.A., etc., late Examiner in English Language and Literature 
to the University of London. 8vo, cloth, pp. 50, 50 cents, net. (The English 
Scholars’ Library.) 


ARISTOTLE.-—The Poetics of Aristotle. Translated, with a Critical Text, by S. H. 
Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. 105, $1.00, e?. 

*,* This text and translation of the Poetics form part of the volume entitled 
Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and True Art, and are here reissued separately for 
the convenience of classical readers. 

AUSTIN—England’s Darling, and Other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
With a new Portrait of the Author. 


BAILEY.—Plant-breeding. Being five lectures upon the Amelioration of Domestic 
Plants. By L. H. BAILEY. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. (Garden Craft Series.) 


BALZAC.—The Complete Works of H. de Balzac. Edited by GrorGe SAINTsBURY. 
New Volume. 
Ursule Mirouét. Translated by CLARA BELL. With a Preface by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, and three Illustrations drawn and etched by D. MurrAy-SmIrTH. 
12mo, satin, gilt top, pp. 259, $1.50. 


BENEDETTI.—Studies in Diplomacy. From the French of Count BENEDETTI, French 
Ambassador at the Court of Berlin. With a Portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. 323, $3.00. 
BIBLE.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. (Wisdom Series.) 
Ecclesiasticus. A Miscellany including longer compositions, still embodying 
only isolated observations of life. 32 mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


*,* A series of books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern liter- 
ary form. The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the 
world’s literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic criti- 
cism. Each volume edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARDG. MouL- 
Ton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the 
University of Chicago. Each 50 cents. 


Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. Edited by Ernest Ruys. Second Series. 
With a Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; or in full parchment, extra 
gilt top, $1.50. (The Lyric Poets.) 

BIRCHENOUGH.—Disturbing Elements. By Maser C. BirRCHENOUGH. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry 
Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 349, $2.25. 

BRUCE.—Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. An Inquiry 
into the Material Condition of the People, based upon original and contem- 
poraneous records. By PHIL1p ALEXANDER BRUCE, author of the ‘‘ Plantation 
Negro asa Freeman,” and Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $6.00. 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. (Physical Series.) 

Mechanics. Dynamics, Statics, and Hydrostatics. An Elementary Text-book, 
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CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS— Continued. 
theoretical and practical, for colleges and schools. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., 
F.R.S. 12mo, cloth, pp. 306, $2.25, met. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—Ethnology. In two parts. I. Funda- 
mental Ethnical Problems, II. The Primary Ethnical Groups. By A. H. 
KEANE, F.R.G.S. 12mo, cloth, pp. 442, $2.60, met. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.—No. VIII. The Reign of Antoninus Pius. 
By E. E. Bryant, B.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Thirwall 
Dissertation, 1894. 8vo, cloth, $1.10, wef. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES.—An Elementary Treatise on Men- 
suration. By B. T. Moore, M.A., late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. With numerous Examples. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 306, 80 cents, met. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—The Child and Childhood in Folk Thought. The Child in 
Primitive Culture. By Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, me/. 


CHRISTIAN.—Persis Yorke. By Sipney CHRISTIAN, author of ‘‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Two 
Mistakes,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CLIFFORD.—The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. CLirForp, 
author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents. 
(Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library.) 

CORSON.—The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature, Cornell University. 32mo, paper, 25 cents. (Macmillan's 
Miniature Series.) 

SRANFORD SERIES.—The Most Delectable History of Reynard, the Fox. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Jos—EpH JAcoBs. Done into Pictures by 
W. FRANK CALDERON. 12mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 260, $2.00; the same, uncut, $2.00. 

DANTE.—The Divine Comedy of Dante. The Inferno. A version of the nine-line 
metre of Spenser. By GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

DARBISHIRE.—Relliquie Philologice; or, Essays in Comparative Philology. 
By the late HERBERT DUKINFIELD DARBISHIRE, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by R. S. Conway, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cardiff. With a Biographical Notice by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. 279, $2.00, nev. 

DEFOE.—The Complete Works of Daniel Defoe. 

Vol. XV. Due Preparations for the Plague, as well for Soul as Body. 
By DANIEL DEFOE. Edited by GEorGE A. AITKEN. With Illustrations by J. B. 
YEATS. 

Vol. XVI. The King of Pirates. Being an Account of the Famous Enter- 
prises of Captain Avery. With Lives of Other Pirates and Robbers. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 381, 250, each $1.00; Edition de Luxe, each $1.75. 

*,* Completing the set, in 16 vols. 

BDICKENS,—Macmillan’s Popular Edition of. New Volume. 

A Tale of Two Cities, and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Cnar.es 
DIcKENS. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne and LuKE Fitpgs. A reprint of 
the edition corrected by the author in 1869, with an Introduction, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, by CHARLES DICKENs, the Younger. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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ECONOMIC CLASSICS. Eiited by W. J. AsHtEY. New Volume. 

The Mercantile System and its Historical Significance. Illustrated chiefly 
from Prussian History. Being aChapter from ‘‘ Studien ueber die wirthschaft- 
liche politik Friedrichs des Grossen.”” By GusTAV SCHMOLLER. 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. New Volume. 

Dundonald. By the Hon. J. W. Forrescuvg. 12mo, cloth limp, cut edges, pp, 
227, 60 cents; the same, uncut boards, 75 cents. 

ENOCH.—The Book of the Secrets of Enoch. Translated from the Slavonic by W. 
R. MorFi.t, M.A., Reader in Russian and other Slavonic Languages, and edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth $2.00, met. (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press.) 

EURIPIDES.—The Heracleidz of Euripides. With Introduction, Analysis, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes by EDWARD ANTHONY BECK, M.A., and CLInToN E. §, 
HEADLAM, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 127, 50 cents, met. 

EX-LIBRIS SERIES. New Volume. 

Ladies’ Bock-plates. An Illustrated Handbook for Collectors and Book 
Lovers. By NorNA LABOUCHERE. 12mo, cloth, pp. 358, $3.00, met. 


*,* Besides numerous facsimiles of old plates, this volume contains a large 
selection of modern Examples, chiefly English, French, and German. Among 
the artists represented may be mentioned C. W. Sherborn, G. W. Eve, Fred. 
Slocombe, Kate Greenaway, R. Anning Bell, Walter Crane, T. G. Jackson, 
A.R.A., J. Walter West, C. G. Gaskin, Emil Doepler, Joseph Sattler, etc., etc. A 
feature of the book is a very comprehensive list of English Ladies’ Plates, in the 
compilation of which the author has had the assistance of several experts. 


GARDEN CRAFT SERIES. New Volume. See BAILEy. 

GARNETT.—The Age of Dryden. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 16mo, cloth, pp. 292, 
$1.00. 

GLAZEBROOK.—Mechanics and Hydrostatics. An Elementary Text-book, Theo- 
retical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. GLAzEBROOK, M.A., 
F.R.S. 12mo, cloth, pp. 306, $2.25, met. (Cambridge Natural Science Manuals, 
Physical Series.) 

GODLEY.—Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. A Biographical Sketch by 
A. D. Gop.ey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

‘*Mr. Godley draws an admirable portrait of Socrates, and his translations 
are exceptionally skilful and spirited.”—London Times. 

HARRISON and BAXANDALL.—Practical, Plane, and Solid Geometry. With 
an Introduction to the Study of Graphics, adapted to the Elementary Stage of 
the South Kensington Syllabus. 16mo, cloth. 


HARRIS.—Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessa- 
ron. By J. RENDAL Harris, Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. IOI, 75 cents, met. 

HENLEY.—A London Garland. Selected from Five Centuries of English Verse. By 
W. E. HENLEY. With nearly 100 reproductions of Pictures by Members of the 
Society of Illustrators, viz: ALFRED Parsons, E. A. ABBEY, R. A. BELL, WALTER 
CRANE,W. L. WYLLIE, SEYMOUR HADEN, F. W. LAwson, JOSEPH PENNELL, J. BER- 
NARD PARTRIDGE, FRANK Dap, R. Vicat COLE, FRED PEGRAM, AUBREY BEARDS- 
LEY, PAUL RENOUARD, PHIL MAy, CuRIS HAMMOND, and others. 4to, parchment, 
Pp. 203, $7.00. 
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HENLEY—Continued. 

‘‘To the lover of charming books this collection of London lyrics may be 
heartily commended.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘We have seen nothing to beat it, scarcely anything to rival it, this year.” 
—The Guardian, 

HOLMAN.—Computation Rules and Logarithms. With Tables of Other Useful 
Functions. By S1Las W. Houtman, Professor of Physics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 8vo, cloth, pp. 73, $1.00, me¢. 

HORACE.—Q. Horati Flacci Carminum. Liber I. With Introduction and Notes by 
James Gow, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of 
Nottingham High School. 16mo, cloth, pp. 100, 50 cents, met. 

iRIS SERIES. New Volume. 

Christian and Leah, and Other Ghetto Stories. By Leopotp Kompert. 
Translated by ALFRED S. ARNOLD. With Illustrations by F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 246, 75 cents, met. 

JOHNSON.—Frangois-Severin Marceau, 1769-1796. By Captain T. G. Jounson, 
1.S.C. 12mo, cloth, pp. 341, $2.00. 

JONES.—Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By Henry Jongs, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 349, $2.25. 

KINGSLEY. Pocket Edition. New Volume. 

Water Babies. A Fairy Tale fora Land Baby. By CHARLEs KINGSLEY. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 202, 75 cents. 

KEANE.—Ethnology. In two parts. I. Fundamental Ethnical Problems. II. The 
Primary Ethnical Groups. By A. H. Keang, F.R.G.S. 12mo, cloth, pp. 442, 
$2.60, net. (Cambridge Geographical Series.) 

LEE.—Dictionary of National Biography. [Edited by Sipney Lege. Vol. XLV. 
Pereira-Pockrich. 8vo, cloth, pp. 457, $3.75. 

LINDSAY.—A Short Historical Latin Grammar. By W. M. Linpsay, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, met. 

LUCE.—A Handbook to the Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By Morton Luce, 
author of ‘‘ New Studies in Tennyson.” 12mo, cloth, pp. 454, $1.75. 

LYRIC POETS (The). New Volume. 

Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. Vol. II. Edited by Ernest RHys. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, pp. 199, $1.co; bound in vellum, $1.50. 

MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. New Volume. 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature, Cornell University. 32mo, paper, 25 cents. 

MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. No. 10. New Volume. 

The Last Touches, and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp, author of 
“*Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 

Peter Simple. By Captain MArRYAT. 
With an Introduction by DAvip HANNAY. 12mo, cloth, pp. 493, $1.25. 

MAHAFFY.—The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. MAnarry, Fellow, etc., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, autaor of 
‘*Prolegomena to Ancient History.” 12mo, cloth, pp. 533, $3.50. 

MANNING. —Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. By EpMUND 


SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth, $6.00. 


Illustrated by J. AYTON SYMINGTON. 


‘“‘It is a model biography, we had almost said autobiography, for it is largely 
made up of Manning's letters, extracts from his diaries, journals, and autobio- 
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MANNING— Continued. 


graphical notes which he made especially to be used in this work, and all of 
which he turned over to Mr. Purcell before his death. These rich materials, 
together with the substance of numerous personal conversations with the car. 
dinal, have been woven into a sustained narrative by Mr. Purcell with consider. 
able literary skill, and with commendable self-effacement. It is always Manning 
and never his chronicler who occupies the centre of the stage; and we may add, 
in passing, that this is in exact accordance with what Manning himself would 
have most ardently wished. Moreover, the biographer deals honestly with his 
materials. Even when they prove most conclusively that Manning's charac- 
ter was by no means perfect, he makes little or no attempt to break their force 
by sophistical arguments. The reader is put in possession of all the facts at 
hand, and from them is expected to form his own judgment as to the character 
and career of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster.” —New York 7ribune. 


MARCH.—The History of the Paris Commune of 1871. By THomas Marcu. 
cloth, $2.00. 

MARRYAT.—Peter Simple. By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by J. AYTON SymiNnc- 
TON. With an Introduction by Davip HANNAY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Macmillan's 
Lllustrated Standard Novels.) 

MOORE.—An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. With numerous Examples. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, cloth, pp. 306, 80 cents, met. (Cambridge 
Mathematical Sertes.) 

MURCHE.—Object Lessons for Infants. By Vincent T. Murcué. Vols. I. and II. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. 176, 60 cents, nev. 

MURRAY.—A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded mainly on 
the materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAmgs A. H. 
Murray. Vol. III. Development-Diffluency. 4to, paper, boards, pp. 66, 60 
cents, met. 

NEPOS.—Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, M. Porcius, Cato, Atticus. With Notes and 
Vocabulary for Beginners by E. S. ShucksurGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. 115, 40 cents, set. 

PHILLIPS.—A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Puiiips, L.L.A. 
Revised, with an Introduction, by A. We!ss, Ph.D., Professor of German at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo, cloth, pp. 157, $1.00. 

PITT PRESS SERIES. 

Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, M. Porcius, Cato, Atticus. With Notes and 
Vocabulary for Beginners by E. S. SoucKsurGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. 115, 40 cents, met. 

The Heracleid# of Euripides. With Introduction, Analysis, Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Epwarp ANTHONY BECK, M.A., and Ciinton E. S, HEApD- 
LAM, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 127, 50 cents, met. 

Q. Horati Flacci Carminum. Liber I. With Introduction and Notes by JAmEs 
Gow, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of Notting- 
ham High School. 16mo, cloth, pp. 10e, 50 cents, met. 

PORTFOLIO.— Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With many Illustrations. Pub- 
lished Monthly. No. 24. December. ‘‘ Gerard David, Painter and Illuminator” 
by W. H. James WEALE. With 4 full-page Plates and 15 Illustrations in the text. 
Imp. 8vo, paper cover, 75 cents, met. 

RAYNOR.—The Spinster’s Scrip. Compiled by Cecit RAYNOR. Long 16mo, iinen, 
Pp. 192, $1.00. 


8vo, 
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REYNARD, The Fox. The Most Delectable History of Reynard, the Fox. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by JosepH JAcoss. Done into pictures by W. 
FRANK CALDERON. 12mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 260, $2.00; the same, uncut, $2.00. 
(Cranford Series.) 

ROBB.—Electric Wiring for the Use of Architects, Underwriters, and Owners of 
Buildings. By RussELL Ross. Small gto, cloth, $2.50. 

ROSSETTI.—New Poems by Christina Rossetti. Hitherto Unpublished or Uncol- 
lected. Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL RosseTTI. With Portrait after a pencil 
drawing by DANTE GABRIEL RosseTTI. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

*,* Large-paper Edition of 100 numbered copies, printed on hand-made paper, 
8vo, boards, $3.50. 

SAINTSBURY.—A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, 1780-1895. By 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
*.* This volume contains some of his most brilliant work. The difficulties, not 
alone of generalization and classification, but also of selection and proportion- 
ment, are infinitely greater in the case of writers of our own century than in that 
of earlier writers; yet Mr. Saintsbury has emergec very successfully from his 
difficult task, and has produced a work well fitted to uphold its author’s rank 
among the greatest of living critics. 

SCHMOLLER.—The Mercantile System and its Historical Significance. Illus- 
trated chiefly from Prussian History. Being a Chapter from the ‘‘ Studien ueber 
die wirthschaftliche politik Friedrichs des Grossen.”” By Gustav SCHMOLLER, 
1884. With Map. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*.* New Volume of Economic Classics. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY. 

SMITH.—The Prophets of Israel and their Place in History to the Close of the 
Eighth Century B.C. By the late W. Ropertrson Smiru, M.A., LL.D. New 
Edition. With Introduction and Additional Notes by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, 
M.A., D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 446, $3.50. 

SOHM.—Outlines of Church History. By Rupo_rH Soum, Professor of Law, Leipzig. 
Translated hy Miss MAy Sinclair. With a Preface by Professor H. M. Gwar- 
KIN, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 254, $1.10 met. 

SOUVESTRE.—Un Philosophe sous les toits. Par Em1Le Souvestre. With In- 
troduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Lovis M. Moriarty, M.A., As- 
sistant Master of Harrow School, late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, Fel- 
low of King’s College, London. 16mo, cloth. 

*.* Macmillan’s French and German Reading Books. Primary Series. 

STEPHENSON.—Epidemic Ophthalmia. Its Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Manage- 
ment. With Papers upon Allied Subjects. By SypNEY STEPHENSON, M.B., 
F.R.C.S.Ed., Surgeon to the Ophthalmic School, Hanwell, W. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
278, $3.00, wet. 

STEVENS.—Elementary Mensuration. By F. H. Stevens, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 243. 90 cents, met. 

STURGES’ Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situations. Revised, 
with Additional Play on the Modern Openings, by J. A. KEAr, Editor of the 
International Draughts Magazine, The Draughts Player's Quarterly Review, etc. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 240, $1.50. 

TAYLOR.—Names and their Histories. Alphabetically arranged as a Handbook of 
Historical Geography and Topographical Nomenclature by IsAAc TAYLor, M.A., 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York, author of ‘‘Words and Places.” 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 392, $2.00. 
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TAYLOR.—Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. By H. M. Tayor, M.A., Fellow and 
formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Books I.-VI., XI., XII. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 657, $1.50, mez. 

TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. People’s Edition. 
Will Waterproof, and Other Poems. 

The Princess. A Medley. I. 32mo, full paste-grain morocco, each 60 cents net, 

——— A Handbook to the Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By Morron Luce, 
author of ‘‘ New Studies in Tennyson.”” 12mo, cloth, pp. 454, $1.75. 


TILLE (Editor).—German Songs of To-day. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Literary Notes, by ALEXANDER TILLE, Lecturer on the German Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. 16mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 

WAUGH.—Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Study of His Life and Work. By ARTHUR 
WauGu, B.A. Oxon. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

WHITE.—Outlines of Legal History. By ArcHer M. Wuite. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
251, $2.00. ° 

WILLOUGHBY.—An Examination of the Nature of the State. A Study in Politi- 
cal Philosophy. By WersTELL Woopsury WILLouGHBY, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. 8vo,cloth. Nearly ready. 

WINTER.—Brown Heath and Blue Bells. Being Sketches of Scotland, with Other 
Papers. By WILLIAM WINTER, author of ‘“ Shakespeare’s England,” etc. 32mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. (Macmillan’s Miniature Series.) 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 


Every novel has an Introduction, a Prefatory Notice written by a critic of distinc- 
tion, and each volume contains about 4o full-page and other Illustrations. The vol- 
umes will consist of from 400 to 600 pages, crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and 
will be published at the popular price of $1.25. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 

Castle Rackrent, and The Absentee. By Miss.EpGEWorTH. Illustrated by Curis HAM- 
MOND. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. By Capt. Marryat. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. By Micuaet Scott. Illustrated by J. AYToN SyMINGTON. With 
an Introduction by MowBray Morris. 

The Annals of the Parish and the Ayrshire Legatees. By JoHN GALT. Illustrated by 
CHARLES E. Brock. With an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. By James Mozier. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE Curzon, M.P. 


Maid Marian, and Crotchet Castle. By THomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. 
TOWNSEND. With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Ormond. By MAriA EpGeworTtuH. Illustrated by CARL SCHLOESSER. With an Intro- 
duction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Peter Simple. By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by W. AYTON SYMINGTON. 
Jacob Faithful. By Captain Marrvat. Illustrations by CARL SCHLOESSER. 
Popular Tales. By Maria EpGeworru. [Illustrations by Curis HAMMOND. 
Sybil; or, The Two Nations. By BENJAMIN DIsRAELI. Illustrated by F. Pecram, 
with an Introduction by H. D. TRAILL. 
Hall and Nightmare Abbey. By T. Love Peacock. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


[Other volumes in preparation. | 








MACMILLAN & COS 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


To be issued during the Spring Publishing Season, 1896. 


AGASSIZ.—Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By JuLEs MARcovu. With 
Portraits, etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [In January.] 
ALBUTT.—A System of Medicine. Edited by T. CLirrorp A.Lsutt, M.D., F.R.S., 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Cambridge. 5 vols., 8vo. 
[Vol. I. just ready. ] 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Vol. X., Nos. 5-6. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By 
FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, F.S.S., Statistician to the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 
Vol. XI. will include among its early numbers: Letters of David Ricardo to 
John Ramsey McCulloch. Edited, with “Annotations, by J. H. HOLLANDER, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Johns Hopkins University. 
AUSTIN, ALFRED.—England’s Darling, and Other Poems. With a New Portrait 
of the Author. {In January. ] 
BALDWIN.—Social Interpretations of the Principles of Mental Development. By 
J. MARK BALpwin, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton 
University, author of ‘‘ Mental Development in the Child and the Race, Methods 
and Processes,” ‘‘ Handbook of Psychology,” ‘‘ Elements of Psychology.” 
BALZAC.—The Novels of H. de Balzac. Edited by Grorce SAINTSBURY. Translated 
from the French by Miss ELLEN MARRIAGE and others. Library Edition, to be 
completed in about 42 volumes. Crown 8vo, bound in silk cover, uncut, gilt tops. 
Price per volume, $1.50. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Ursule Mirouet. 
The Atheist’s Mass, etc. 
Old Goriot. 


BARNARD.—The Life of the late President Frederick A. P. Barnard of Columbia 
College. By the Rev. Dr. Joun FuLton. (Columbia University Press.) 

BEDELL.—The Principles of the Transformer. By FrepertcK BEDELL, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Physics at Cornell University. 

BIRCHENOUGH.— Disturbing Elements. A Novel. By Mrs. BIRCHENOUGH (M. C. 
Bradley). {In January.] 

BREWSTER.—Studies in Structure and Style (based on Seven Modern English 
Essays). By W. T. Brewster, A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion in Columbia College. With an Introduction by G. R. CARPENTER, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 

I 
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BRUCE.—The Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Puitip A. Bruce, author of ‘‘The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 2 vols., crown 8vo, uni- 
form in style with Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth.” {In January.] 

BYRON. An entirely New Edition of the Works and Letters of Lord Byron. In 10 
volumes. Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 
Channing.—The United States of America, 1765-1865. By Epwarp CHan- 
NING of Harvard University. 12mo. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—The Child and Childhood in Folk-thought. The Child in 

Primitive Culture. By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D., Lec- 


turer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. {In January. ] 
CHANLER.—Through Jungle and Desert. Travels in Africa. By WILLIAM Astor 
CHANLER. Fully Illustrated. {In April.] 


CHRISTIAN.—Persis Yorke. A Novel. By SyDNEY CHRISTIAN. 


CHRISTIANSEN.—Mathematical Physics. Translated by W. F. Mactr, Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics in Princeton College. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC 
LAW. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Svo. 

NEW VOLUME. 
The Separation of Governmental Powers. By WILLIAM Boupy, Ph.D. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY. 
AND EDUCATION. 

NEW VOLUMES. 
Hegel as Educator. By Freperick L. LuQUEER, sometime University Fellow 
in Education in Columbia College. 
Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will in its Application to the Institutional Life of 
the Race. By Joun A. MACVANNEL, sometime University Fellow in Philosophy 
in Columbia College. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES. Edited by Henry FAIRFIELD 
OsporNE, Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia College. 

NEW VOLUME. 
The Cell in Development and Inheritance. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Invertebrate Zoology in Columbia College. With Illustrations. 

COMEY.—Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities. Inorganic. By ArTHuR M. Comey. 
Medium 8vo. 

CONANT.—The Number Concept: Its Origin and Development. By Levi Leonarp 
Conant, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics in the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute. {In January.] 

CORSON.—Vocal Culture in its Relation to Literary and General Culture. By 
H1ram Corson, A.M., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 18mo, uniform with ‘‘ The Aims of Literary Study.” 


CRAWFORD.—Adam Johnstone’s Son. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Sar- 
acinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘‘ The Ralstons,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations.» One volume, I2mo. {In April.] 
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DANTE.—The Divine Comedy of Dante. A Version in the Nine-line Metre of Spen- 
ser. By Grorce MusGRAVE, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, and Barrister-at- 
law. The Inferno, or Hell. [In January. ] 


DICKENS.—Novels of Charles Dickens. Macmillan’s New Popular Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 a volume. 


NEW VOLUMES, COMPLETING THE SET. 


A Tale of Two Cities and Edwin Drood. [In January.] 
Uncommercial Traveller and Child’s History of England. 
Christmas Stories, Reprinted Pieces, etc. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by J. Mark BALp- 
WIN of Princeton University. 


The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and is to have two general features: 

1. It will contain concise definitions of all the terms in use in the whole range 
of philosophical study (philosophy, metaphysics, psychology, ethics, logic). 

2. It will contain such historical matter under each term as may be necessary 
to justify the definition given and to show that the usage suggested is the out- 
come of the progress of philosophy. 

With these features to give it character, and with the contributions of the 
leading men in this department of thought, chosen from England, America, and 
for the German and French usage, also, from Germany and France, to give it 
authority, it is hoped that it may come to be a standard work, and serve two 
main purposes, as follows : 

First, it should, if successfully carried out, render to philosophyin a measure 
the service of ‘‘ setting’’ the terminology in the different philosophical disci- 
plines, and thus remove what is by common consent the greatest hindrance to 
their advance, i.e., the varying and conflicting usages of terms which now pre- 
vail. 

Second, such a book should serve both the teacher and the student in a most 
essential way. Teachers would have a consistent and, as far as the influence of 
the book might extend, uniform system of: meanings with which to introduce 
these topics in the class-room; and students would have the corresponding 
advantage of learning once for all the accepted terminology. 

Further, it is hoped that men who are most competent in the several depart- 
ments may contribute, and that in the result their work may present a fairly 
adequate statement of the present state of these studies in the world. 


ECKENSHEIN.—Woman Under Monasticism. Chapters in Convent Life and Saint 
Worship. By LINA ECKENSHEIN. Royal 8vo. 
ECONOMIC CLASSICS. Edited by W. J. AsH.ey. 
NEW VOLUME. 

The Mercantile System. Being a Translation of a Chapter from ‘‘ Studien 


ueber die wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrich des Grossen.” By Professor Dr- 
GUSTAVE SCHMOLLER. Translated by Professor W. J. ASHLEY. [In January.] 


EDWARDS. — The Dream-Charlotte. A Story of Echoes. By Miss BETHAM- 
EDWARDS, author of ‘‘ The Romance of Dijon,” ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” ‘‘ Kitty,” etc., ete. 


EMERSON.—A Brief History of English. By O river FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and Philology in Cornell University. 


FROST.—Atlas of Ophthalmoscopy. By W. Apams Frost, Librarian of the Oph- 
thalmological Society of the United Kingdom, Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital, and Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. 

GATTERMANN.—Die Praxis des Organischen Chemikers. By Dr. Lupwic GAT- 
TERMANN. Translated by Dr. W. B. SHOBER of Lehigh University. 
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GIDDINGS.—The Principles of Sociology. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGs, M.A., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia College. {In February. ] 

HALL AND KNIGHT.—Elementary Algebra for Schools. By H. S. HAL and §. R. 
KNIGHT. Revised for American Use by F. L. SEVENOAK, Assistant Principal of 
the Academic Department, Stevens Institute of Technology. A New and Thor- 
oughly Revised Edition, entirely reset from new type. 


HOLMAN.—Computation Rules and Logarithms. By S1ras W. HoLMAN, Professor 
of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. {In January. ] 
JACKSON.—Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery. By 


DuGALp C. Jackson, B.S.C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


JEWETT. — The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By Sopnte Jewertr (Ellen Bur- 
roughs). 


JEWISH LIBRARY.—Jewish Social Life in the Middle Ages. By IsrAEL ABRA- 
HAMS. 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By Dr. S. ScHECHTER. 
The Jewish Prayer Book. By the Rev. S. SINGER. 
The Return of the Jews to England. By Lucien Wotr. 
The Jewish Race. By JosEpH Jacoss. 
Jewish Ethics. By the Rev. MAvRICE JosEPH. 


LEIBNITZ.—Critique of Locke. New Essays on the Understanding. By the Author 
of the System of Pre-established Harmony. Translated from the French by 
ALFRED G. LANGLEY, A.M. 


LOUDON.—An Elementary Treatise on Rigid Dynamics. By W. J. Loupon, B.A., 
Demonstrator in Physics in the University of Toronto. 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVEL SERIES, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Lavengro. By Greorce Borrow. Illustrated by E. J. SULLIVAN, with an Intro- 
duction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Sense and Sensibility. By JANe Austen. Illustrated by HUGH THomsoN, with 
an Introduction by AusTIN Dosson. 
Marriage. By Susan Ferrier. Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 
Sybil. By Benjamin DisrRAELt. Illustrated by F. PEGRAM. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 18mo, paper cover, 25 cents. 
The Novel: What It Is. By F. MARIon CRAWFORD. {In February. ] 
Amiel’s Journal. Vol.I. Translated by Mrs. HuMpHRyY WARD. [In March.] 
Amiel’s Journal. Vol. I]. Translated by Mrs. HuMpHRY WARD. _ [In April.] 


MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion CrAwrorp. {In February. ] 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy. By Mrs. STEEL. {In March.|! 
A Roman Singer. By F. Marion CRAWFORD. {In April.] 


MAHAFFY.—The Empire of the Ptolemies. By the Rev. J. P. MAnArry, M.A., 
D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin; and 
Hon. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


MANNING.—Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. By Epmunp 
SHERIDAN PuRCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 
2 vols., 8vo. {In January.} 
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MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. Read at the International Mathematical Congress 
held in connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
Edited by the Committee of the Congress, E. HAsTINGs Moore, Oscar Bouza, 
HEINRICH MASCHKE, HENRY S. WHITE. 

McCURDY.—History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. Vol. II. By Professor J. F. 
McCurpy of the University of Toronto. 

MONTEFIORE.—A Commentary on the Bible for Jewish Children. By C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. 

MOULTON.—The Modern Reader’s Bible. A series of books from the sacred Scrip- 
tures presented in modern literary form. 

The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as part of the world’s 
literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic criticism. 

The first volumes issued will comprehend ‘‘ Wisdom Literature.” Four 
leading representatives of this (in the Bible and Apocrypha) will be issued in 
the order calculated to bring out the connection of their thought. 

Each of the following four numbers ofthis series will be issued as a separate 
volume. Edited, with an Introduction, by RICHARD G. Mouton, M.A. 
(Camb.), Ph.D. ( Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of 
Chicago. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Ecclesiasticus. A Miscellany, including longer compositions, still embodying 
only isolated observations of Life. [In January.} 
Ecclesiastes. Wisdom of Solomon, Each is aseries of connected writings, 
embodying, from different standpoints, a solution of the whole mystery of life. 

[In February.] 
The Book of Job. A Dramatic Poem in which are embodied varying solutions 
of the mystery of life. [In March. ] 

The introductions will be confined strictly to the consideration of the book asa 
piece of literature; what little is added in the way of annotation will be of the 
same kind. The text will be that of the Revised Version, the marginal read- 
ing being usually preferred. 

NICHOLS AND FRANKLIN.—The Elements of Physics. A College Text-book. 
By Epwarp L. NICHOLS, B.S., Ph.D., Professor of Physics at Cornell University, 
and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, M.S., Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering 
at lowa Agricultural College. In three volumes. Vol. I. Mechanics and Heat. 

[In January.] 

NICHOLSON.—Strikes and Social Problems. By J. SH1zLp NicHoLson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 

NIETZSCHE.—The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. In eleven volumes. Edited 
by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., Lecturer on German Language and Literature at 
the University of Glasgow, author of ‘‘ Von Darwin bis Nietzsche,” etc., etc. 
The Case of Wagner; The Twilight of the Idols ; Nietzsche Contra Wagner ; 

: The Antichrist. Translated by THomas Common. 

Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D. 

A Genealogy of Morals. Translated by WiLL1AM A. HaussMANN, Ph.D. 

Poems. Translated by JoHN Gray. 

Beyond Good and Evil. Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. 


PARNASSUS LIBRARY of Greek and Latin Classics. 
Sophocles. Edited by Professor R. Y. TYRRELL. 
4Eschylus. Edited by Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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PARNASSUS LIBRARY of Greek and Latin Classics.—Continued. 
Horace. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Catullus. Edited by Professor ARTHUR PALMER. 


PEPYS.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys. With Lord BrayBrooke’s Notes. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Vol. VII. 
The same. Large Paper. Limited to roo copies. Sold only in sets. 
RATZEL.—A History of Mankind. By Professor Frieprich RATZEL. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, M.A.,with Preface by E. B. 
TyLer, D.C.L. With 30 Colored Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the 
text. In 3 vols. [Vol. I just ready. ] 


ROBB.—Electric Wiring for the Use of Architects, Underwriters, and Owners oi 


Buildings. By RussELt Ross. [In January. } 


ROSSETTI.—New Poems. By Curistina Rossetti. Hitherto Unpublished and 
Uncollected. Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL RossETTI. [In January. | 
x" Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to One Hundred Copies. 

RURAL SCIENCE SERIES. Edited by L. H. Batey. 

NEW VOLUMES 
Lodeman.—The Spraying of Plants. A succinct Account of the History, Prin- 
ciples, and Practice of the Application of Liquids and Powders to Plants for 
the Purpose of Destroying Insects and Fungi. By E. G. LopEmAn, Instructor 
in Horticulture in the Cornell University. With a Preface by B. T. GALLoway, 
Chief of the Division of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
[In January. | 

Card.—Bush Fruits. By F. W. Carp, M.Sc., Associate Professor of Horticul- 
ture at the University of Nebraska. 
Roberts.—Fertility of the Land. By I. P. Roserts, Director of Agriculture in 
Cornell University. 


SAINTSBURY.—A History of Nineteenth Century Literature. (1780-1895.) By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. [Just ready.] 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. By Greorc Branpgs. Translated 
from the Norwegian by WILLIAM ARCHER. Intwo volumes, demy, 8vo. 


Dr. Georg Brandes’s ‘‘ William Shakespeare” may best be called, perhaps, 
an exhaustive critical biography. Keeping fully abreast of the latest English 
and German researches and criticism, Dr. Brandes preserves that breadth and 
sanity of view which is apt to be sacrificed by the mere Shakespearologist. He 
places the poet in his political and literary environment, and studies each play, 
not as an isolated phenomenon, but as the record of a stage in Shakespeare's 
spiritual history. Dr. Brandes has achieved German thoroughness without 
German heaviness, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 


SHELDON.—An Ethical Movement. By W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. {In April.] 


STARR.—An Atlas of Nerve Cells. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Medical Department of Columbia College, Consulting Neurologist to the Presby- 
terian and Orthopedic Hospitals, and to the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
With the co-operation of OLIvER S. STRONG, Ph.D., Tutor in Biology, Columbia 
College, and Epwarp LEAminG, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Photography, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia College. Extra 4to, cloth. 52 
Plates. 12 Figures. $10.00, xc/. (Columbia University Press.) [In February.] 
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STEPHENSON.—Epidemic Ophthalmia. By SypNEY STEPHENSON. 

STURGIS.—The Architecture of Europe. A Historical Study. By Russeiu Stvreis, 
A.M., Ph.D., Fellowof the American Institute of Architects. With 200 Illus- 
trations. 

TENNYSON.—The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. People’s Edition in 
23 volumes. Two volumes published monthly. 

NEW VOLUMES, 
The Princess. Books I.-III. 
The Princess. Book IV. to End. 
Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. 
In Memoriam. 
Maud, The Window, and Other Poems. 

TILLE.—German Songs of To-day. Edited, with an Introduction and Literary Notes, 
by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., Lecturer on the German Language and Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. [In January. | 

TITCHENER.—An Outline of Psychology. By E. B. Titcnener, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology at Cornell University. 

WEBSTER.—Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By ArTHUK 
G. WesBsTER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

WILLOUGHBY.—An Examination of the Nature of the State. A Study in Politi- 
cal Philosophy. By WersTeL Woopsury WILLouGHBy, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Political Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. [In February. } 

ZITTEL.—Elements of Paleontology. By Kart A. von ZITTEL, Professor of Geol- 
ogy and Paléontology in the University of Munich. Translated and Edited by 
CuARLEs R. EAsTMAN, Ph.D., Assistantin Paleontology, Harvard University. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE WALTER PATER. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


A Series of Essays. By WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brasenose 
College. Prepared for the press by CHaRLes L. SHADWELL, Fellow of 
Oriel College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


*,* Large paper. Only :00 copies printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made 
paper. $3.00, net. 


By the Same Author. 


APPRECIATIONS. New Edition. 12mo, | MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. His Sen- 
$1.75. sations and Ideas, Fourth Edition. 12mo, 

" $2.25. 

THE RENAISSANCE. Fifth Edition, PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series 


of Essays. 12mo, $1.75. 


| GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Studies 
prepared for the press by CHar es L. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. Third Edi- | SHADWELL. With Frontispiece. 12mo, 


tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, $2.00. 


$1.75. 








Some Recent Poets of the 19th Century. 





AUSTIN.—The Poetical Works. 6 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75 each. 


I. The Tower of Babel. 
II. Savonarola. 
II. Prince Lucifer. 
Iv. The Human Tragedy. 
V. Lyrical Poems. 
VI. Narrative Poems. 


Fortunatus the Pessimist. 
cloth, $1.75. 


Engiand’s Darling ; and other Poems. 
In the Press. 


Madonna’s Child. By ALrrep AustTIN. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 75, $1.00. 


BENSON.—Lyrics. 
TOPHER BENSON. 


BRIDGES.—Nero. Part 2. From the 
Death of Burrus to the Death of 
Seneca. Comprising the Conspiracy 
of Piso. By RoBERT BripGEs. Small 
4to, paper, pp. 33, $1.25. 

Eros and Psyche. By RoBerT BRIDGES. 
Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
Printed on hand-made paper at the 
Chiswick Press, with binding designed 
by Gleeson White. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 
Pp. 170, $2.00. 


Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. 
Fourth Edition, with the addition of 
Book V., for the first time included. 
pp. 116, 16mo. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Bound in Irish linen. $2.00. 


The Humours of the Court, and other 
Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. Large- 
paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, 
$3.50, net. 


CALVERLEY (C. S.).—Works by the 
late C. S. Calverley, M.A. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Literary Remains. With Por- 
trait and Memoir. Edited by 
WALTER J. SENDALL. $3.00. 

Il. Verses and Fly - leaves. 
Edition. $2.00. 


I2mo, 


By ARTHUR CHRIS- 
16mo, cloth, $1.75. 


2d 





| 
| 


III. Translations into English and | 


Latin. 3d Edition. $2.00. 


| 


IV. Theocritus, in English verse. | 


$2.00. 
Fly-leaves. 
cloth, $1.00. 
Verses and Translations. 14th Edition. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
CARR.—King Arthur. A Play. By J. 
Comyns CARR. 8vo, cloth. 


*,* This play is being performed by Sir Henry 
Irving and his company. 


18th Thousand. 16mo, 





CLOUGH.—The Poems of Arthur Hugh _ 
Clough. 8th Edition, with Memoir, 
Gilt top, $2.00; half calf, $3.50. 


Selections from the Poems. Golden — 

Treasury Series. 18mo, $1.00. 

DE TABLEY.—Poems, Dramatic and © 
Lyrical. By JoHn LEICESTER War- 
REN, Lord DE TaBLEY. With Illustra- 
tions by C. S. Ricketts. Cloth, gilt 
top, $2.75. 


Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. Second 
Series. By Lord DE TaABLEY. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 160, $2.00. 


DE VERE.—The Poetical Works of 
Aubrey de Vere. 5 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, each $1.50. 


The Search after Prosperine, and 


other Poems. 


Alexander the Great, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and other Poems. 


Legends of the Saxon Saints. 


Legends and Records of the Church 
and the Empire. 


Medieval Records and Sonnets. 


Selections from the Poems of Aubrey 
de Vere. Edited with a Preface by 
GEORGE EDWARD WooppbeERRryY, Colum- 
bia College. With Portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


HALLAM.—The Poems of Arthur 
Henry Hallam. Together with his 
Essay on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
16mo, $1.50. 










PATMORE.—Poems. By Coventry Pat- 
MORE. Collective Edition in 2 vols. 
4th Edition. 16mo, cloth, $3.50. 


ROSSETTI.—The Goblin Market. By 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 16mo (narrow), 
cloth, cover design in gilt, $1.50. 

*,* Limited Large-paper Edition. Bound 
in Irish Linen. $9.00, met. 


Poems. By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 12mo. 
Just ready. 


WATSON. — The Poems of William 
Watson. New Edition, Revised and 
Rearranged, with Additions and Por- 
trait. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Odes, and other Poems. By WILLIAM 
WATSON. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 
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“The Critic's” Fifteenth Anniversary 


In its issue-of Jan: 18 Zhe Critze (New York) celebrates 
e fifteenth anniversary of its birth. The leading article, filling 
early three pages, entitled ““A-Glance Backward,” is a bird’s- 
ve review of. American and English literature during the period 
eginning with Zhe Crztic's birth—a carefully prepared and well- 
ritten consideration of recent and current literary movements. 
his is followed by reviews of a number of new books, and of the 
rst number of the new English polyglot review, Cosmopoles. 
he story of what might have led to a quarrel between Mr. Marion 
rawford and Miss Mary E. Wilkins, but what proved to be 
nly a new addition to the amenities of literature, is told at some 
ength, with interesting unpublished letters from Miss Wilkins 
nd Mr. Crawford, letter from Mr. Andrew Lang is printed 
in which he protests against the unauthorized republication of his 
Aucassin” in this‘country ; and there is a letter from Mr, S. R. 
rockett, complaining of the unwarranted reprinting in America 
bf an old story of his, a boyish production, called “A Galloway 
r.erd.” Of Paul Verlaine, the unique French poet who died the 
ther day, there is a portrait and a critical sketch. “ The Crtti 
hen and Now,” a bit of autobiography, is accompanied by a cap- 
tal likeness of Mr. E,’C. Stedman, who wrote the leading article 
‘n the first number of the paper, issued on Jan. 15, 1881. A por- 
‘rait of the new Poet Laureate appears in the London Letter; 
lgand certain paragraphs in the Lounger about Dr. Henry van 
§Dyke, the author of “Little Rivers,” are illuminated by a portrait 
E | of the poet, preacher, and prose-writer to whom they refer. New 
Eyplays and art exhibitions are. considered, and there is something 
jabout the new librarian of the consolidated libraries of New 
York, These are the special features of a number which marks 
the phenomenal growth of “the only purely literary weekly in 
America” during the brief period of fifteen years. 


THE CRITIC 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts 


Edited (since.1881) by J.B. & J. L. Gilder 




























10 cts. a copy.’ $3 a year. (Foreign postage, $1.) 


THE CRITIC CO. 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 











THE PHILOSOPH ICAL REVIEW. 


A BL-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ZSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN anp J. E. CREIGHTON. 





Vol. V. No. 1 (January, 1896) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. Truth and the Tests of Truth. A.rrep Hopper. a 

ii. The Relation of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to Utilitarianism, 
Dr. Ernest ALBEE. 

fii. The Conception of Morality in Jurisprudence. Dr. T. W. 
TAYLOR. a 

iv. Refutations of Idealism in the « Lose Blatter.” Professor J. ~ 
H. Turrs, % 


Il. Discussions: 4 
Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of Transcendental Idealism, Professor 4 
W. M. Dante.s. a 


lll. Reviews of Books: ; 

J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories, by Dr. Ernest Avese; &. Reick, 7 
Lose Blatter aus Kant’s Nachlass; & Adickes, Kant-Studien, by 
Professor J. H. Turts; A. Menzies, History of Religion; Z. W. 
Hopkins, Religions of India, by. Professor Coartes Metten Tver 

Biological Lectures delivered at Wood’s Holl, by F.C. S. Scumtrr. | 


{V. Summaries of Articles: Logical; Psychological; Ethical; 
“Metaphysical and Epistemological ; Historical. 


V. Notices of New Books. 
VIL. Notes: Recent Discussion of Emotion. 





Address for literary communications, 
Professor J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Corneil University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, 


7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 





